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Canadian Dreiser 


® FREDERICK PHILIP GROVE was certainly the most 
serious of Canadian prose writers, and may well have been 
the most important one also. His first book was published 
in 1922, when he was fifty. If he had understood the me- 
chanics of preparing manuscripts for publication, he might 
have been in _ print 
thirty years earlier, in 
which case he would 
have pioneered in real- 
istic fiction along with 
Dreiser. He is_ best 
known for his novels, 
The Yoke of Life, Set- 
tlers of the Marsh, 
TwoGenerations, 
Fruits of the Earth, 
and, above all, Our 
Daily Bread and the 
comparatively recent 
The Master of the 
Mill. Next in impor- 
tance come his auto- 
biographical studies, 
In Search of America 
and In Search of My- 
self, then his narrative 
and descriptive essays, 
Over Prairie Trails and 
The Turn of the Year. 
There is a full-length 
critical study of him by Desmond Pacey. Many of his 
books are out of print, and it is easy to pick up a hear- 
Say impression that he wrote nothing but gloomy epics on 
the “no fun on the farm” theme. Those who read him, how- 
ever, will find that he not only reads very well, but is full 
of surprising insights and an unflagging sincerity and power. 

Like many Canadian writers, he has a significance for 
Canadians that it is difficult to share with other countries. 
Perhaps it is only to the Canadian reader that his faults 
Seem to be, not only inseparable from his virtues, but curi- 
ously instructive in themselves. His life is a pitiful record 
of frustration and heartbreak, combined with a dogged 
insistence on writing as he felt without compromise. He is 
Perhaps our only example of an artist who made his whole 
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FREDERICK PHILIP GROVE 


hee. Eni of the hing Era 
: Poise H Underhill 


PART TWO 


PIN MY FIRST ARTICLE I said that Mr. King’s name 
would always be associated with two achievements. Under 
his leadership we grew from Dominion Status to the position 
of a fully adult nation-state, and we came through the second 
world war without a disastrous split between French- and 
English-Canadians. 

To keep French and English in Canada working together 
has been the basis of Mr. King’s policy, both in external and 
in domestic affairs, as it must be the basis of the policy: of 
every responsibly-minded statesman. The division between 
these two communities is the deepest division in our national 
life. 

Now, the classical institutional procedure by which French- 
English co-operation has been achieved in Canadian history 
has been that of a national political party. For the decade 
before Confederation and for two decades after Confedera- 
tion, Macdonald worked through the Liberal-Conservative 
party. Laurier succeeded him, after a transitional period of 
bitterness and confusion, with the Liberal party, till 1911. 
The ten years from 1911 to 1921 form a unique period in our 
history when an attempt was made to govern Canada with- 
out the effective co-operation of Quebec. Mr. King’s life 
has been devoted to the restoration of a working national 
harmony of the two racial communities through a revived 
Liberal party. He has had to face conditions that did not 
confront Macdonald and Laurier, and he cannot be-said to 
have been as successful as they were. When he goes, the 
Liberal party which he reconstructed after 1919 will prob- 
ably disintegrate. 

Out of the confusion of political groups in the early 1950’s, 
who will be the statesmen to construct another national 
party capable of government, as Macdonald did one hundred 
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CANADIAN DREISER 
(Continued from front page) 

life a drama of the artist’s fight for survival in an indifferent 
society. Yet one cannot help wondering how far his integrity 
merged with a self-conscious pose of integrity, how much 
of his frustration sprang out of an obscure but profound will 
to be frustrated. No one can answer such a question either 
about oneself or others, and the question would seem im- 
pudent if even the novels did not show a conflict between 
integrity and something else. A fine flash of ribald comedy 
may be smothered by a distrust of humor far deeper than 
prudery, or the logical development of a scene may be 
suddenly twisted into moralizing. There is something pro- 
foundly Canadian about this fear of letting oneself go, and 
Grove speaks for a whole era of Canadian literature when 
he says (“Apologia pro Vita et Opere Suo” in The Canadian 
Forum for August, 1931): “We (the artists) aim at creating 
that which will live beyond Christianity and in spite of 
whatever sublimation may take its place. We shall most 
certainly fail in that; for . . . this is not a time for the 
production of great art; but we are content to be the fore- 
runners of such a time; and, to say it once more, we are 
not much concerned about our ultimate failure or success. 
Failure may be tragic; but we do not shrink from tragedy.” 
As Christianity would say, the time is at hand. 
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THE END OF THE KING ERA 
(Continued from front page) 


years ago in the 1850’s? This is the great question which 
faces Canadian politics at the end of the King era. 


The essence of a national political party which is capable 
of government in Canada is that it should have a substantial 
following from all the main groups and sections of the coun- 
try—geographical, racial, religious, and economic—and es. 
pecially that it should unite enough of the French and the 
English within its ranks to make possible a stable and con- 
tinuous administration of the country for a decade or a 
generation. In the past it has always had an opposition 
party striving with it which was also potentially national 
in the comprehensiveness of its appeal and which was always 
threatening to win away from the governing party a sufficient 
number of interest-groups to supplant it in office. 


It is worth noting that the characteristic of the Mac- 
donald, the Laurier, and the King parties has been that they 
consisted of a substantial majority from French Quebec 
allied with groups from the Maritime and the Western 
provinces. Ontario, or a majority of Ontario, has been pretty 
steadily in opposition. This is a curious fact, but there it is, 
When the national governing party of Macdonald was Con- 
servative, Ontario under Brown, Blake and Mowat as a rule 
voted Grit. When the national governing party of Laurier 
was Liberal, Ontario began more and more to vote Tory. 
And so it has continued under Mr. King. 


If our political history means anything for the future, 
there are apparently two conditions that cannot be estab- 
lished for any length of time in Canadian politics. One is 
a union of the English-speaking provinces under the leader- 
ship of Ontario, with Quebec in opposition. At least it is to 
be assumed that a long time will pass before any politicians 
will be so stupid as to try over again the experiment which 
the Conservative party tried during the first world war and 
from which it has never recovered. The other is a political 
union of Ontario and Quebec to dominate and exploit the 
rest of the country. The economic power of Ontario and 
Quebec, concentrated in Toronto and Montreal, does domi- 
nate and exploit the rest of the country. But we have 
always enjoyed some relief from this by the fact that 
the voters of Ontario and Quebec cannot be induced for 
any long period to support the same federal political party. 
An historian would predict with some confidence that if 
Mr. Duplessis goes into federal politics with Quebec in his 
unchallenged control, the plans for a Duplessis-Drew axis 
in federal politics will be quickly frustrated by a shift of 
Ontario voters to any anti-Duplessis party available. There 
happens to be a fairly good one available at the moment, and 
the shift has already begun. 


Mr. King has ruled, to a greater extent than either of his 
two great predecessors, by depending upon an overwhelming 
majority of seats from Quebec, with enough support from 
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Editorial Statement 


®& THE CANADIAN FORUM has not for a long time 
issued a statement of editorial aims and policy to its 
readers, and it seems from some of the letters that have 
appeared recently in its columns that such a statement is 
timely. 

The intelligent and critical reader has two main interests: 
the war of civilization and the peace of civilization. By 
the peace of civilization is meant the enjoyment of the best 
available cultural interests: books, movies, records, and the 
current trend of ideas. A Canadian reader will naturally 
have an additional interest in what is being done in Canada. 
So we try to provide as honest and well-informed criticism 
as we can along these lines, and also use some of our re- 
stricted space to provide an outlet for poetry, short stories, 
and critical essays. 


By the war of civilization is meant in particular all the 
public activities which spring from the axiom that the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance. Strong trade unions, well- 
organized social services, honest and efficient government, 
personal and social security, racial equality, are all objec- 
tives to be constantly fought for, and every inch of ground 
won or even held means endless patient, plodding work, 
sitting on committees, drafting constitutions, getting legal 
decisions and organizing public opinion. We are trying to 
keep our readers in touch with as many aspects as we can 
cover of the fight to maintain and develop civilized life in 
Canada. 


Such a fight involves action through political parties. We 
are interested in political parties, as we think all citizens 
of a democracy should be, but we are in no sense anybody’s 
party organ, nor can we be one without becoming an entirely 
different kind of magazine. All political parties become in- 
volved in tactics: they have to adjust their objectives to 
election dates and the tempers of voters. Politicians some- 
times get so absorbed in the exciting chess game of cam- 
paigning that their attention may be withdrawn from the 
actual social ends which are supposed to be served by it. 
We conceive it to be our job to keep the aims and objectives 
of social progress before our readers all the time, without 
regard to the immediate tactical requirements of any party. 
If a party is a genuinely progressive one, we can help it 
much more by doing this. 


In Great Britain and the United States, with their large 
populations, there is a fairly sizable minority of readers 
interested in the war and the peace of civilization. Canada 
is smaller, and this body of readers smaller. We think it 
is the function of The Canadian Forum to consolidate and 
develop this reading public. Besides being small, however, it 
is apt to be divided in temperament. There are many who 
work hard at the war of civilization: they are the salt of 
the earth, and we are proud to have them as readers. Some 
of them do not always enjoy the fruits of civilization as 
much as they might, and they write us letters saying that 
they can’t understand a word of the poetry The Canadian 
Forum prints, no sir, not a single word. There are many 
who do like the poetry and criticism, and some of them 
Write us letters asking us why we spoil a good critical 
review with a lot of ponderous statistics about labor dis- 
putes and social services. Both groups of critics may 


sometimes be right. But we are trying to help main- 
tain the mental standard of living in Canada, and we feel 
that that cannot be done in a small country either by a 
purely cultural magazine or a purely political one. So far 
as we can see, we are the only Canadian magazine devoted 
exclusively to both purposes. We make plenty of mistakes, 
and we need your constant criticism, but, as our ambitions 
are sincere enough, we think we have a right to ask also 
for your sympathy and your support. 
THE Epitors. 


Snail’s Pace at Moscow 


The protracted negotiations over the Berlin Blockade 
which have dragged on for over a month, bid fair to go on 
interminably since they are ensnarled in the question of a 
general European settlement. Russian policy during the 
negotiations has been the application in Berlin of a series 
of pin-pricks, designed to irritate, and if possible to hu- 
miliate. Provocation short of a “hostile” act proper is the 
present technique, for the obvious fact is that the Russians 
want us out of Berlin. The currency issue is only an excuse 
(its origin in any case was Russian refusal to implement 
the Potsdam agreements), but if we give in over currency, 
it will be the beginning of the end. The Berliners have un- 
mistakably shown which regime they prefer even to ignoring 
Russian bribes; the offer to feed Berlin (for a political 
consideration) or to heat the city this winter. The German 
is aware that a critical food shortage exists in the Russian 
zone; he may well be skeptical about promised coal! But 
if we give in, the chances of German recovery are blasted, 
and E.R.P. discredited in many eyes. And the possibility 
of German political recovery, just when plans for a Western 
German Parliament are being finished, would be endlessly 
postponed. 


The stake is large. Russia wants two things: a unified 
Germany on her own lines, and a finger in the Ruhr. Failing 
to get these, through a re-opening of four-power talks, she 
may offer to be content with only Berlin. Meanwhile, to 
obscure the issue, the newspapers have been blowing hot 
and cold; a spate of rumors has poured out; moods of 
“optimism” and “pessimism” have alternated daily. The 
American papers are full of apprehension and /zvestia rattles 
the sabre. In fact, we have been treated to the usual in- 
gredients of a war of nerves, while the pilgrimages to the 
Kremlin continue. But the crisis, in some form, will continue 
for a very long time; in its nature it is insoluble. 


The Ugly Red Danube 


The conference on control of the Danube marks a new 
low point in the declining standard of international negotia- 
tion, and is prophetic of chaos to come. Called only to 
legalize the Russian monopoly of Europe’s most important 
waterway, the conference was treated to a characteristic 
performance of Vishinsky in his most aggressive manner. 
Exulting in Russian domination of the Balkans, Vishinsky 
first barred France, England and the United States from 
effective voting, and finally, hustled the articles of the new 
convention through with such haste and hugger-mugger that 
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even he himself became rattled in the confused raising and 
lowering of assenting hands. This is a new kind of diplo- 
matic procedure, contemptible and dangerous. 

Ever since the war Russia has excluded western European 
traffic from the greater part of the river (using for her 
own transport, incidentally, boats supplied to her through 
American lend-lease) and the Danube has become a vital 
communication line in Russian imperialist expansion. This 
expansion, which used here the formula of the “sovereignty 
of the riparian states” as its tool, was not aimed merely at 
offsetting, as some apologists suggest, an equally imperialist 
American thrust into the Danube. The United States did 
not ask for a permanent seat on the commission, but only 
for representation until the Austrian peace treaty was signed. 
The new agreement is therefore only another extension of 
the “spheres of influence” principle defined at Yalta, and 
is another tragic departure from internationalism. Russia 
scorned the suggestion that future disputed Danubian mat- 
ters be referred to the United Nations. The forthcoming 
appeal of France, Britain and the United States to the Inter- 
national Court will probably therefore be unproductive of 
any result. 

Is the new convention better than that of 1921? That 
agreement rejected the existing power positions, but it did 
guarantee free and uniform traffic on the river, and thus 
greatly benefited the economic life of all Danubian countries. 
The Paris treaty of 1946 also insisted on the continuance 
of free international navigation, but the new convention 
actually turns the Danube into a series of autonomous lakes 
(under, of course, Russian supervision), and_ effectively 
bottles up hundreds of vessels in the upper reaches of the 
river. The satellite countries would apparently rather be 
strangled slowly than be on bad terms with the Kremlin, 
but it is a commonplace among more devout communists 
that “After all, economics don’t matter.” Nor, it would 
appear, does international good will. 


Track Slow; Favorite Wins 


“We are here,” said a candidate at the Liberal Convention, 
“to propose a platform on which to win elections. We don’t 
need pep talks.” So the Liberal party approved the St. 
Lawrence waterway, a freight rates commission (Western 
votes), union security, development of national resources, 
removal of world trade barriers, abolition of appeals to the 
Privy Council (a radical touch, that), social security, an 
adequate housing program, soil conservation, support of the 
UN; they left out kindness to animals, apparently, but 
everything else that would fit an election speech without 
giving it too much pep seems to have gone in. Above all, 
an overwhelming majority chose Mr. St. Laurent as leader 
of the party and next Prime Minister. 


Mr. St. Laurent came into politics about seven years ago 
from law. He is not a machine-made politician nor a party 
plug, and he will lose his party no votes. These are negative 
virtues; positively, he has ability and intelligence, an in- 
tegrity appropriate to his position, and a considerable per- 
sonal charm that will grow.on the Canadian people as he 
becomes better known. 


He is clearly not a long-run choice: he will hardly serve 
more than one election term, and then the party will be 
faced with a more permanent decision, probably involving 
Messrs. Abbott, Claxton and Martin. His assignment, as 
far as party strategy is concerned, is a holding operation. He 
has been called a “right-wing” choice, but actually he is a 
non-committal one. The Liberals have drawn great strength 
from the fact that Liberalism attracts many voters who are 
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frightened away from parties more definitely attached to an 
economic dogma, as the Conservatives are attached to laissez 
faire and the CCF to socialism. Canadian federal politics 
seems to be drifting toward a deadlock of several parties, 
each unable to gain a stable majority, and if the Liberals 
can postpone this threat of deadlock from the next election 
to the one after next they will have plenty of time to revamp 
their party to meet it then. 


Consumers Beet 


The relaxation of any restriction on the movement of 
persons or goods across national boundaries should properly 
be a matter for rejoicing; but in this maddening world there 
is always something to modify one’s rapture. The govern- 
ment has brought some relief to farmers by permitting a 
certain quota of beef cattle to be exported to the United 
States. Consumers are prevented from sharing the relief by 
the price which beef is fetching across the border—very high 
in terms of American incomes, and fantastic when related to 
Canadian standards. 

The retail price of beef on the domestic market did not 
obey the headline writers by snapping immediately to the 
American level. The headline writers had not realized at the 
time that because of the distribution of Canadian agriculture 
our beef is mainly pasture-fed and therefore low-grade in the 
eyes of American buyers. Nevertheless, the end of the em- 
bargo inevitably meant a certain increase in prices if beef 
was not to disappear from the Canadian market. Nobody 
could begrudge a fairer income to the farmer; but we have 
reached the point where any further increase in the cost of 
staple foods may be called intolerable in the precise sense— 
more, that is, than the traffic will bear. Canadians cannot 
maintain their normal diet at these prices. 

The effect on the already serious prospects for dairy 
products is worth attention also. Farmers can hardly be 
expected to supply milk for the production of butter when it 
is more profitable to use it for the nourishment of marketable 
calves. Before the removal! of the beef embargo the National 
Dairy Council had given a plain indication of the extent of 
the emergency in butter by implying that it was ready to 
accept the temporary importation of margarine. 

It is clear, then, that the government’s action in removing 
the beef embargo was by itself injurious to the national 
economy. To say this is not to suggest that the embargo 
should be restored. The step taken was desirable, but it 
should have been accompanied by other measures. A subsidy 
is required to make it as profitable to farmers to sell in 
Canada at reasonable prices as to export to the States. And 
some gesture towards a solution of the expected record- 
making shortage of butter next winter would at least have 
made a good impression. Until these things are done, the 
average household faces a lean winter. 


The Tenth Province 


Britain’s oldest colony is scheduled to become Canada’s 
tenth province on March 31, 1949. Two years after New- 
foundland elected a National Convention to survey and 
make recommendations concerning her future form of gov- 
ernment, two plebiscites were held. The first vote was 
indecisive, showing a slight majority for “responsible gov- 
ernment,” with “confederation with Canada” second and 
“continuation of commission government” trailing. The 
second vote was a choice between confederation and “‘respon- 
sible government,” a phrase which was rather misleading 
since by choosing confederation the Newfoundlanders are 
not thereby forgoing responsible government. 
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The majority for confederation was not large: 77,000 to 
71,000, or about 52 per cent of the votes cast. However, 
this was a remarkable victory for Joseph Smallwood, leader 
of the Confederates, because as recently as last spring the 
National Convention voted to strike confederation off the 
ballot altogether. The decision was actually more favorable 
than the figures indicate, for many of those who voted for 
responsible government did so because they regarded it as 
a desirable first step toward confederation. Also, outside of 
the city of St. John’s, which is dominated by the business 
interests, the vote was overwhelmingly favorable, usually 
as high as 70 per cent. Eighteen of the twenty-five electoral 
districts, all except those in the Avalon peninsula centring 
around St. John’s, showed a majority for confederation. 


The union has advantages for both sides. The majority 
of Newfoundlanders have much to gain because their prices 
are higher and incomes lower than in Canada, and social 
services are extremely scanty. In 1944 a survey revealed 
that 63 per cent of the people were suffering from malnutri- 
tion. Almost all their food is imported and subject to customs 
duties from 30 to 50 per cent. The main opponents of con- 
federation were the merchants and manufacturers who will 
lose their protected market. Under union with Canada, not 
only will food prices be lower, but the Newfoundlanders will 
for the first time receive family allowances, old-age pensions, 
and unemployment insurance. 

On the other side, Canada gains one of the world’s greatest 
fishing grounds and a growing wood pulp and paper industry. 
Perhaps more important, inland Labrador contains an iron 
ore field believed to be as rich and much more extensive than 
the fabulous Mesabi deposits in Minnesota. Canada will 
also strengthen her strategic defences and will gain very 
important air bases. What settlement will be reached con- 
cerning the Newfoundland bases which the United States 
holds under a ninety-nine year lease is of course obscure. 


hing, Bishop and Pawn 


Two provincial elections of epoch-making insignificance 
have taken place since going to press last month. One was 
in Quebec and the other in Alberta. Both governments 
were returned with overwhelming majorities. Enthusiasm for 
the results will be found only in the hearts of Social Crediters 
and Union Nationale supporters. In Alberta it would appear 
that Mr. Manning can continue in office indefinitely pro- 
viding he can control the lunatic fringe of the party. In 
Quebec it seems quite unlikely that Mr. Duplessis’ smashing 
victory will affect the traditional Liberal support of that 
province in the federal field, and Mr. St. Laurent, ordained 
by Mr. King, if not by God, to deliver the goods, will 
probably manage. The hard political fact is that any Drew- 
Duplessis arrangement which could conceivably try to upset 
the federal Liberal pattern is bedevilled at the outset by a 
long history of carefully nurtured religious prejudices which 
have been cultivated by politicians like Mr. Drew and Mr. 
Duplessis for many years, and this particular piece of cake 
will prove to be very hard to eat and keep. Mr. Duplessis, 
an astute politician, is doing nicely in his own province; he 
has no federal ambitions, and no particular need for Mr. 
Drew. Mr. Drew, who is not doing quite so well in Ontario, 
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has federal ambitions. He needs Mr. Duplessis, but it is 
difficult to see how any attempt to enlist Duplessis support 
could improve Mr. Drew’s position. 


Thumbprints 


The month’s most astonishing news was Molotov’s at- 
tempt to stanch the red hemorrhage by making the Kosen- 
kina affair an international matter. He is obviously alarmed, 
because the trickle of desertions is swelling to a flood: 
Olympic athletes, Czech politicians, assorted generals and 
school teachers, and finally, intrepid Estonian sailors. Is no 
one going home? Russian nationals abroad are being called 
back, but our guess is that the most reluctant to go will be 
Consul General Lomakin. 


* * * 


Mr. Truman’s last stand reminds one of some of the 
closing episodes in the career of Woodrow Wilson, when he 
was issuing bitter and hectoring appeals to the national con- 
science in the face of a sulky Congress and a public champ- 
ing at the bit to plunge off to the polls to vote for “normalcy” 
and a Republican stooge. The analogy is not complete— 
Mr. Dewey is better than Harding and Mr. Truman is no 
Wilson—but the ten days of the President’s “extraordinary 
session” with Congress may go down in history as the ten 
days that didn’t shake the world. 
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The End of the hing Era 


(Continued from page 122) 


the outlying English-speaking provinces, so that he has not 
had to worry much over the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune directed against him from Ontario. But, like Laurier 
in his later years, he has had to worry about a violent French 
nationalist movement in Quebec. If his successor can over- 
come this nationalist particularism by holding Quebec fed- 
erally within the Liberal fold, then it may be premature to 
speak of the end of the King era. But I should guess that, 
as we approach the 1950’s, we are on the eve of a radical 
upheaval in Canadian politics such as marked the 1850’s, 
with Quebec shifting her political allegiance, with new move- 
ments more alarming to the orthodox than ever were the 
Rouges and the Grits of the 1850’s, and with a new pattern 
of political groupings emerging which will make many of 
the successful King techniques look very old-fashioned. 

Two great developments in Canadian democracy have 
occurred during the King era. To them Mr. King contributed 
nothing whatever. So far he has managed to deal with 
their political repercussions rather successfully, but they will 
confront his successor in far more serious form. These are 
the growth of co-operative movements among the farmers, 
especially among the prairie wheat-farmers, and the growth 
of trade unionism among the industrial workers of the urban 
centres. Mr. King’s first problem when he became Prime 
Minister was to meet the challenge of the agrarian uprising 
which in 1921 sent 65 Progressives to Ottawa to a House of 
a total membership of 235. The Progressive movement was 
confused in its political philosophy and weak in its political 
organization. By the end of the 1920’s Mr. King had suc- 
cessfully headed it off, and he was leading a revived Liberal 
party which had absorbed most of the Progressive rebels 
on the.Prairie and in Ontario. Yet the co-operative move- 
ment among the farmers, of which Progressivism was the 
first political manifestation, went on and has continued to 
grow despite this political set-back. And the 1930 funeral 
service over the Progressives had barely been performed 
(Mr. Bennett assisting Mr. King at the rites) when a new 
movement, the CCF, emerged from the same discontented 
farm areas, reinforced this time by support from some politi- 
cally alert trade unionists and a growing body of white-collar 
middle-class people. Mr. King has never really solved the 
problem of the CCF. 

Mr. King’s type of Liberalism is not so well fitted for 
dealing with these new twentieth-century emanations of 
Canadian democracy as it was for dealing with the old 
sectional and racial issues for which Macdonald and Laurier 
had worked out such efficient political machinery. Nor has 
Mr. St. Laurent ever so far shown any understanding of the 
political problems presented by organized labor and or- 
ganized agriculture, by the demands which face the modern 
state from all sides for economic planning to guarantee an 
equitable standard of living to all members of the com- 
munity. The party, in any case, will not be allowed 27 years 
to carry out the social planks of the platform of 1948, as 
Mr. King’s party was allowed 27 years, from 1921 to 1948, 
to carry out some of the planks of 1919. The pattern of 
Canadian democracy has been changing in the meantime, 
and new politically-conscious groups are pressing for their 
interests with a new urgency. 

The great charge which the history books of the future 
will make against Mr. King’s statesmanship will be that 
he did practically nothing to adjust his Liberal party to this 
new emerging situation. Macdonald and Laurier could keep 
the country reasonably well united on a national policy 
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which consisted of railway-building, tariffs, and immigra. 
tion, and which offered expanding opportunities to all the 
social groups that mattered in those days. The weakness of 
Mr. King is that he has presented to the country no such 
positive, constructive, nation-building policy for our days, 
He has sat at Ottawa skilfully measuring the strength of the 
various competing group-interests and skilfully keeping the 
balance amongst them, but that is all. Liberalism in his day 
has not meant any concrete positive program which could 
stir the enthusiasm of the young and the energetic. He has 
done nothing whatever to educate his party or the public to 
the new functions of the social-service welfare state. His 
party has no resemblance to the Labor party in Britain or 
the Rooseveltian New Deal party in the United States, 
And as the party arteries have hardened with age, Liberal 
spokesmen have become increasingly apprehensive about the 
dangers of socialism. A Liberalism whose chief mark is fear 
and timidity has no future. 

What makes these sins of omission on Mr. King’s part the 
more reprehensible is the fact that he was offered in the 
1930’s, by some of the leading Liberal intellectuals, the out- 
line of a new flexible pragmatic liberalism that might have 
headed off a socialist movement. The late Norman Rogers, 
in his presentation on the Fiscal Disabilities of Nova Scotia 
in 1934, began to speak a new language about planning our 
economy so that all sections of the Dominion might benefit 
more evenly from the national effort. He pointed out that 
the protective tariff as adopted at the end of the 1870's was 
only the first step in a program of national planning which 
needed to be carried further. The experts of the Rowell- 
Sirois Commission gave a detailed blueprint of the kind of 
federal governmental structure which was needed to bring 
Confederation up to date. A Roosevelt would have taken up 
such ideas and presented them in a dramatic, dynamic ap- 
peal to the people. All that Mr. King did was to get into an 
interminable controversy with provincial demagogues, a con- 
troversy in which the case of the federal Liberal government 
has never been presented with any force or conviction by Mr. 
King or any of his present lieutenants. 

A short time before Hitler came into power in Germany 
an English visitor reported a Nazi mass-demonstration in 
which the chief orator was stirring up mob emotion about 
high bread prices. “We don’t want higher bread prices!” 
he shouted, “We don’t want lower bread prices! What we 
want is National-Socialist Bread Prices!” And the crowd, in 
automatic response to this incantation of the sacred phrase, 
National-Socialist, broke into wild applause. Of course 
“National-Socialist Bread Prices,” as the English observer 
pointed out, is a phrase that means nothing concrete what- 
ever. When the official spokesmen of Ontario and Quebec 
shout for “Provincial Rights” in Canada, what they meat 
is ““National-Socialist Bread Prices.” The Nazi rabble-rouser 
would not have been effective in Germany if that country 
had had a government in the early 1930’s which was doing 
something real to help the people in the depression. Here in 
Canada most of the current provincial-rights agitation would 
disappear if we had a national government with a positive 
national program. The reason why national unity seems to 
be so distressingly non-existent in Canada just now is that 
we have had a King government in office for some 25 years. 

Everything is fluid now in Canadian politics as the King 
era comes to an end, and the whole situation is uncertain 
as it has not been since 1921. The writer who commits hin- 
self to predictions about the party which will emerge in the 
1950’s to fill the role that the Macdonald, Laurier, and Kins 
parties have filled for the last century, is likely to revedl 
more about his own preferences than about anything els. 
The essential task of the national leader remains what tt 
has always been, to discover the terms on which as many 4% 
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possible of the significant interest-groups of our country can 
be induced to work together in a common policy. Today the 
task is much more difiicuit than it used to be, because there 
are more interest-groups conscious of their own particular 
interests and organized to protect them. The Prairie and 
the Pacific and the Atlantic sections are no longer willing to 
let Ontario and Quebec gct such large slices of the national 
pie. Farmers are organized to look after their production 
and marketing interests, trade unionists are organized to 
secure their place in the industrial sun. 


This means that the public discussion of social and eco- 
nomic questions will probably be a good deal more bitter 
than it has been in the past, when the dominant business 
group could always count on getting pretty much what they 
wanted. But it also means that for the first time there is a 
real chance for a combination of the anti-big-business groups 
coming into power in Canada, as they first did in the United 
States under Jackson in the days of Mr. King’s grandfather, 
and as they have recently done in Britain in the form of a 
Labor government. If this should happen, it would be a 
development in Canadian democracy that would very def- 
initely mark the end of the King era. 


Political Prospects of 
Australian Lahor 


Lloyd Ross 


®ON MAY 29, 1948, the Labor Government of the 
Australian Commonwealth submitted to the people a proposal 
for altering the federal constitution, by which powers over 
tents, prices, and charges would be transferred from the 
States to the Commonwealth. Under the terms of the 
Australian Constitution such a decision required a majority 
of voters in a majority of States. The proposal was over- 
whelmingly defeated in all States—“No” receiving a major- 
ity of about 700,000 in a total poll of about 4,000,000 votes. 


Added to the normal arguments on such issues—State 
interests versus Commonwealth; the position of the balance 
of power between State and Commonwealth; the justifica- 
tion for price control—were added the uncertainties and 
oppositions created by the decision of the Commonwealth 
Government to nationalize private trading banks. That 
decision announced by the Federal Prime Minister (Right 
Hon. J. B. Chifley) on August 16, 1947, and translated into 
legislation on November 26, 1947, is now awaiting the 
results of a High Court decision. But its political con- 
sequences continue. In November, 1947, the Victorian 
Labor Government was defeated because the Legislative 
Council forced an election by refusing supply to the Govern- 
ment, and the anti-Labor parties made the nationalization 
proposal the main election issue. Subsequently Labor was 
defeated in the Upper House elections in Tasmania and has 
lost a by-election in New South Wales. This trend (it 
should not be regarded as being more than a trend) against 
Labor is important not only as resulting from the bank 
nationalization proposals, but as raising issues about the 
results of the Commonwealth elections in 1949. 


Labor first obtained office as a minority government under 
the late John Curtin in 1941. Curtin had an overwhelming 
majority in the elections of 1943; his successor, Chifley, won 
again in 1946 with a reduced majority. This is the longest 
term that Labor has held office in the Commonwealth. At 
one stage in the post-war period, Labor held office in every 
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State, except South Australia, and still is the State govern- 
ment in Queensland, New South Wales, and Tasmania. 
What are the issues involved in these struggles? What 
are the prospects confronting Labor? 
As objectively as possible, I write as a member of the 


Australian Labor Party. Labor in Australia has accepted 


“socialization” as its objective—but Labor does not act 
in response to a doctrinaire principle or a socialist ideology. 
Labor in Australia is more “collectivist” than “socialist.” 

Labor politically is devoted to the methods of social re- 
form, to social security by increasing the amount and field 
of reforms. The proposal to nationalize banks developed 
then not from the belief in socialization as such, but from 
the practical view of the Prime Minister that this step was 
necessary in order to meet the economic difficulties ahead. 
The prevention of inflation and the fear of American reces- 
sion, the decline of the dollar pool, and the economic dangers 
from overseas, were probably the decisive factors in the 
decision. But the electorate has been influenced by a 
terrific propagandist campaign into believing—inaccurately 
I think—that the proposal is another stage in a socialistic 
and bureaucratic conspiracy. 

Labor is, therefore, suffering in two directions. First, 
the anti-Labor forces are influencing large numbers of 
the electorate into the belief that the policy and measures 
of the government are socialistic; the necessary continua- 
tion of wartime controls are so interpreted; the irritations 
and discomforts produced by these controls are twisted 
into a burlesque of socialism; the aftermath of war, which 
in every country turns the electorate against a government, 
in Australia finds an anti-socialist rationalization. But 
secondly, the Labor movement, absorbed in the methods and 
moods of social reformism, suddenly called upon to answer 
anti-socialist attacks, had neither the knowledge nor the 
inclination, neither the élan nor the enthusiasm to make a 
socialist defence. The party was limited to a narrowly 
practical defense which aroused neither confidence among 
the electorate nor inspiration among its supporters. 

The general result has been that the Labor government is 
being judged now mainly on future fears and present irrita- 
tion rather than on its basic wartime and reconstruction 
achievements. These achievements are important. Australia 
has achieved full employment and the government is re- 
sisting the inflationary pressures. 

The first test of continued Labor success is the disappear- 
ance of unemployment. At October, 1947, recipients of 
unemployment benefit (including re-employment allowance) 
had fallen to a record low level of 2,945 (2,830 males and 
115 females) representing less than one in 11,000 Australian 
workers. Unfilled vacancies held by the Commonwealth Em- 
ployment Service numbered 52,200 for males and 35,200 
for females, an increase of nearly 7,000 above the September 
total. 

The second test that may be selected in the present period 
of the post-war transition is the movement of prices. There 
is certain to be a controversial field in which the range of 
price movements will be disputed. Two claims are made by 
the Australian government—that prices have risen less in 
Australia than in other parts of the world; they have risen 
less than in the first world war period. 

Thus the Minister for Labor (Mr. Holloway) in intro- 
ducing the Constitution Alteration (Rents and Prices) Bill 
in November, 1947, said that in the two years since the 
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end of the war, the rises in Australia have been only 6 per 
cent for prices generally, and 7 per cent for food alone. 
Compare the Minister for Post-war Reconstruction (Mr. 
Dedman), when introducing a Bill in November, 1947, to 
extend controls for a further twelve months: 

“Today, Australia is one of the countries which shows 
the lowest increase of prices and a comparison of living 
costs: with those of other nations where prices control has 
lapsed, or has never been enforced, proves how well we 
have controlled the post-war boom. The United Nations’ 
monthly bulletin of statistics for September, 1947, shows 
that Australia is only one in a list of 35 countries in which 
the rise of wholesale prices since 1937 has been less than 50 
per cent. The same authority gives the following percentage 
increases of retail prices from 1939, to June, 1947: Australia 
28; South Africa 39; Canada 32; United States of America 
57; Argentine 75; Sweden 52; Switzerland 56; Spain 109; 
Ireland 70; Turkey 245; Poland 15,010; and China 
2,087,900. 

A third test is extended social services. 

The total annual cost of social services by the Common- 
wealth in recent years is indicative of the extensive growth 
that has taken place. The figures are: 


1938-39 £16,428,396 
1939-40 16,876,209 
1940-41 17,783,329 
1941-42 19,664,559 
1942-43 36,592,511 
1943-44 39,149,114 
1944-45 39,409,615 
1945-46 52,050,316 
1946-47 57,556,300 


These are real achievements which have provided a com- 
parative achievement of social stability and economic im- 
provement, unique in the post-war world. 

Gallup polls show a slight swing against the Common- 
wealth Government, but it can by no means be regarded 
as decisive. Referendum results are not a convincing guide 
to political prospects: in 1944 a constitutional referendum 
was beaten and Labor was returned in 1946; in the 1946 
elections three questions were submitted to the people, two 
defeated and the Government returned. Labor has shown 
itself historically to possess remarkable recuperative powers 
—although significantly and cynically enough, these have 
been expressed hitherto after a political defeat. 

The factors then in the present situation are, on the one 
hand, the hostility of the electorate to current interpretations 
of socialism, the continuation of post-war controls, a series of 
political scandals, the existence of a post-war malaise, the 
signs of declining morale inside the party. On the other 
hand are the social and economic achievements of the 
Government, the continued extension of social services, the 
probable reduction of taxation, the possibility of ecunomic 
difficulties developing overseas and thus not only justifying 
the Government’s claim that drastic preparations are neces- 
sary but also turning the confidence back to a government 
that so far has weathered all major difficulties. But the situa- 
tion is fluid—and many alterations of public opinion are 
possible in the next twelve months. 
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The CCF. and Communism 
Leste Thompson 


IN THE OVERCROWDED, overheated, muddle-headed 
dying hours of the last Provincial convention of the Mani- 
toba CCF, when by some mishap a few of the most important 
items on the agenda were left to be disposed of somehow 
before the delegates could leave for home, a majority of those 
present were persuaded to adopt a resolution which stated, 
in effect, that no aid to Europe would be better than that 
which the Marshall Plan would provide. It is true that an 
alternative that would be acceptable was suggested. But 
since there is not the slightest chance in the world that this 
alternative, however desirable in theory, will or can be 
implemented in the forseeable future, there might as well 
have been none suggested. So the Manitoba CCF, by a 
divided vote, is left on record as opposing aid to Europe. 

This ill-considered action stirred up a country-wide storm 
of reaction. To begin with, the Winnipeg Free Press, after 
making some true and well-deserved remarks in criticism of 
it, with typical Free Press distortion, jumped to some ridicu- 
lous conclusions about its implications. More significantly, 
the resolution was immediately applauded by Mr. Joseph 
Salsberg, speaking for the Canadian communist party. This 
is not to be wondered at, since it embodies precisely the 
communist opinion of the Marshall Plan. But on the other 
hand, Mr. Coldwell, speaking for the majority of CCF mem- 
bers across the country, repudiated the action in its entirety. 
The communists countered by repudiating Mr. Coldwell, in 
an Official statement from party headquarters in Toronto. It 
evidently felt, or hoped, that it had a majority of the CCF 
membership behind its viewpoint, as represented by the 
Manitoba resolution. 

It should be said immediately that it is a good thing the 
Manitoba CCF does not have the control of world affairs. 
If it did, of course, it would give a little more thought to its 
resolutions. One hesitates to accuse a CCF convention of 
war-mongering. One prefers to believe they can be thought- 
less and gullible at times. For the Marshall Plan, whatever 
its demerits, is helping to feed Europe, and thereby helping 
to prevent the war which certain interests both in Russia 
and the United States seem to be doing their best to stir up. 
War grows out of starvation, and any plan to feed the 
starving will help to prevent war and should be supported 
by all right-thinking people. So for this reason it is difficult 
to believe that the convention really knew what it was doing 
when it passed this resolution. Yet at the same time the 
fact that the convention did pass it indicates a deep-seated 
confusion in the minds of many CCF’ers regarding the 
relationship of the CCF to both capitalism, as represented 
by the United States, and communism, as represented by 
Russia and its world-wide organization. For the Marshall 
Plan was rejected on the grounds that it was a “capitalist” 
scheme; in passing this verdict the convention seemed to 
show itself in complete agreement with the communist 
position. 

Now the CCF is of course entirely opposed to the eco- 
nomic system known as capitalism. It is a radical party in 
the sense that it believes that the freedom to make money 
at all costs, at the expense of human values, is a freedom 
which in the end destroys itself in the process of destroying 
humanity. The fact that the CCF, as a socialist party, 
stands for economic revolution cannot be repeated too often. 
At the same time, the CCF accepts neither the communist 
opinion of itself as a progressive party and therefore one 
which the CCF should be in sympathy with, nor the com- 
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munist analysis of what is included in capitalism. For the 
fact is that while the CCF and the communists at first 
glance appear to have much in common, in many ways com- 
munism, as it has revealed itself in action in our time, 
represents reaction of the worst kind. In this sense it is not 
a progressive party at all. It does not belong to the extreme 
left but to the extreme right. As such, it is basically opposed 
to what the CCF stands for. 

It is this basic opposition, I believe, that the National 
Executive, along with Mr. Coldwell and the Federal Caucus, 
had in mind when they announced that the CCF would have 
nothing to do with communism. For opposites can never 
meet. And it is this basic opposition which the Manitoba 
branch failed to recognize when it passed its unhappy resolu- 
tion. For it followed the communist line of the moment in 
dismissing as “‘capitalist” and therefore evil something that 
was at most only partly capitalist, but for the rest human- 
itarian and truly progressive. Aside from the question of 
what is good about the “capitalist” Marshall Plan, or for 
that matter any workable plan to relieve the suffering be- 
queathed the world by the war, in what ways are the two 
parties opposed? 

This question can be approached from a number of dif- 
ferent angles, and no single answer to it can get to the 
bottom of the deep chasm that divides communists from 
the CCF. But one can at least attempt to show that the 
chasm exists, and that it is basically unbridgeable. And 
perhaps as good a place as any to begin is with the methods 
by which the respective parties hope to achieve their aims. 


The CCF knows that the average Canadian has inherited 
from his tradition, along with the destructive anarchy that 
is capitalism, much that is good, worthy of preservation, and 
for that matter, of extension. Among these legacies are the 
democratic technique of achieving and retaining political 
power, and the doctrine of human rights and freedom, the 
development of which in our tradition preceded the triumph 
of capitalism as an economic force. These are such notable 
achievements of the human spirit that never, under any cir- 
cumstances, are they to be abandoned. Of course, com- 
munism, beginning with Karl Marx, has paid lip service to 
democracy by picturing an ultimate society in which every- 
one has become so possessed of the communal spirit as to 
be able to contribute and receive his share freely, with a 
minimum of state interference. For ultimately the state 
is supposed to “wither away.” But the methods by which 
this ideal state is to be achieved represent a complete denial 
of the ideal of freedom which the CCF (as well as others) 
feel is too precious to be relinquished for a moment. For you 
cannot achieve freedom by denying it. Dictatorships are 
seldom temporary. They thrive on their power. Yet the 
communists would achieve their ideal of freedom by setting 
up dictatorships, as they have done in every country where 
they have come to power. 


What is the result of this undemocratic short-cut to 
democracy, which is good Marxism but a terrible misunder- 
standing of human nature? Democracy and freedom, once 
lost, remain lost. The means become the end. This is what 
has happened in Russia, where the dictatorship, presumably 
set up to achieve freedom, grows stronger by the hour. And 
in Czechoslovakia, where the democratic tradition had 
taken strong root, the coming of a communist regime meant 
the overthrow of democracy, and incidentally imprisonment 
and death for the Czech equivalent of CCF’ers. How can a 
people hope to advance further along the road to freedom 
by stepping back into slavery? Yet this is the means by 
which communism would “enlighten” the Czechs. 


Since this denial of the democratic tradition in the means 
by which it overhauls a country is basic to communism, it 
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can hardly substantiate its claim to be called a progressive 
party. In this regard it is reactionary in the worst sense’ of 
the word, and indeed, as some writers have remarked, is 
much closer to capitalism than it is to socialism. What this - 
means for all true progressives is that they should not be 
fooled by the current communist propaganda about parties 
of the “left” belonging together. For it is deceptively easy 
to think of political parties as being arranged in a straight 
line, something like the partners in a-country square-dance 
before the music begins. On the right are the capitalist 
parties, who are reactionary and therefore altogether evil. 
On the left, are the progressive parties, with the communists, 
most radical of all, on the extreme left. This means that 
the closer the CCF can be persuaded to move toward! the 
communists the more progressive, the further to the left, 
will they prove themselves to be. That is the communist line 
of the moment, and it probably comes closer to what they 
really think than did, say, their completely different ‘“co- 
operate-with-King” public thinking of 1945. 


The only trouble with it is that it is a vast over-simplifica- 
tion of a complicated situation and therefore it falsifies. the 
truth rather completely. For when the music strikes up:and 
the dance begins, as it most certainly has begun today, the 
party of the extreme left has a way of moving over to'the 
extreme right. What seemed to start out as ultra-progressive 
turns out to be ultra-reactionary. And this is what has 
happened to communism in our time. The CCF needs to 
keep to the left, as was pointed out several times during the 
recent Manitoba convention. But it also needs to be sure 
that it knows its left hand from its right. And:above all it 
needs to beware of the delusion that the closer it comes to 
communism, the more progressive it will be. 


Canada’s Academic Export 
Jay Chexton 


®FROM TIME TO TIME we read items in various pub- 
lications complaining about the loss of experienced and 
trained young people to the United States. Much is written 
and said about this sad state of affairs. Not much seems to 
be done, however, to discover the reasons or remedy for the 
migration of valuable human resources to the United States. 


Being one of these young, intending migrants, I should 
like to cite the reasons in my case and suggest a possible 
remedy. I have just completed my work for the Ph.D. 
degree’in the Department of Education at the University of 
Chicago. I went to Chicago because the professor of educa- 
tion with whom I took my teacher-training work in Canada 
thought very highly of the education department there and 
recommended it for graduate work. 


I obtained my schooling and grew up in the Province of 
Quebec. After I obtained my high school teacher’s diploma, 
I taught for six years in a high school on the Island of 
Montreal. In the spring of 1945 all the teachers on: the 
Island of Montreal were dismissed by the newly-constituted 
Central Board. This was a strategic move by the Montreal 
Board to bring pressure to bear .on the Quebec Provincial 
Government to vote-more money to the Protestant School 
Board in Montreal. This move by the Montreal Board was, 
in my case, highly fortuitous in that it enabled’ me to think 
of taking action to try to improve my professional ‘status. 
I decidéd to take the-summer course at’ Chicago and’ see’ 
how the University looked to’me’at close quarters. I liked - 
what I ‘saw’ and my wife and I moved to Chicago ‘in 
September, 1945. 
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Now that I have completed my work, I have contacted 
the highest public education authorities in two provinces and 
the chief education officer in a large school system where I 
should like to work. The replies in all instances are that 
there are no openings for me. One provincial department 
simply said: 

“ . . Just at the moment I do not know that we have any 
opening which would be of interest to you, however, .I am 
pleased that you have written... .” 

The head of another provincial education department 
replied: 

“You ask whether there are opportunities in Canada for 
young men with special training and experience. I have no 
doubt of this. On the other hand I do not know any openings 
at present that you would be able to fill. . . .” 

The education officer of a large city school system said: 

“ .. congratulations on your successful completion of the 
work for the Ph.D. degree. . . . At the present time there 
are no vacancies. . . .” 

Similar replies were received by two Canadian colleagues 
of the writer who were also enrolled at the University of 
Chicago. They wrote to their home provinces in Western 
Canada. One of these men was offered the same position he 
had held prior to entering the R.C.A.F. in 1940. An increase 
of two to three hundred dollars a year over the salary he had 
received seven years previously was offered him. The fact 
that he had done advanced work in his field appeared to have 
no meaning for the education authorities in his province. 
After this discouraging reception he accepted an offer at an 
outstanding university in the Eastern United States. His 
salary is more than double that which was proffered him 
in Canada and the responsibilities devolving on him are 
commensurate with his training and ability. My other 
colleague from Canada had a similar experience in yet 
another province. His comment was that “they just don’t 
seem to understand or appreciate the facts of the situation.” 


The reception accorded me by United States educational 
institutions is positively cordial and enthusiastic compared 
with that tendered by Canadian authorities. An outstanding 
university in the Eastern States writes: 


““. . We have studied your qualifications and many of the 
items we have observed in your confidential information 
folder (from the University) interest us a great deal... . 
We are definitely interested in following you up for future 
employment if you are available. . . . I will appreciate a 
reply from you as to what the possibilities are any time 
between now and September, 1949.” 


An Eastern State College wrote that they would soon be 
establishing a new department in their institution for which 
staff would be needed: 

“.. If, at that time, you are interested in this type of 
position I hope you will keep us in mind... .” 


They pointed out that the position would “probably carry 
the rank of professor and a salary around $6,000.” 


I read recently in a Toronto newspaper the story of the 
president of the University of Toronto’s going to England to 
recruit brains to meet Canada’s educational needs. Does it 
not seem a little ridiculous to shop abroad for intellectual 
talent while our own home-grown variety is rebuffed or 
ignored? 


Why could not the educational authorities in each province 
of Canada keep a record of students who quit their jurisdic- 
tion to go to the United States for professional training? 
The Federal Government in Canada might complement this 
record by keeping another record of Canadian veterans who 
are pursuing advanced studies outside Canada. The idea 
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would be to encourage them to return to Canada after they 
have completed their studies. From a purely economic point 
of view it seems only appropriate that Canadian taxpayers 
who are financing the training and education of Canadian 
veterans should reap the benefits of the services that they 
can offer their country after completing their studies. 


I would propose then: 

A. That Canadian authorities keep a record of the 
academic and professional achievements of Canadians who 
go abroad to study. The purpose of this would be: 


(1) to bring to the attention of these men, openings in 
their field which would attract their interest and 
abilities ; 

(2) to encourage them to return to Canada at the comple- 
tion of their studies; 

(3) to secure the services of Canadians having special 
training which could be of service to Canada. 


B. That Canadian authorities not only inform them- 
selves of the varied skills which Canadians are achieving 
elsewhere, but also that they secure information regarding 
the present and future needs of Canadian industrial and 
educational institutions so that both the individuals with 
advanced training and institutions seeking such workers 
may be well served. 


Such action might well constitute a first step toward halt- 
ing the loss of able and experienced citizens to other countries, 
Canada would then be enabled to assume with greater ease 
the position of intellectual and technological leadership in 
the community of nations which she, as a young and thriving 
nation, rightfully should occupy. 


- ee 


The blue-black night was brittle, and dim specks 
Of stars hung envious ’round the northern lights 
Whose glistering veils swept swiftly to the zenith 
Then rippled back in spears. Below their play 
The steady beat of the searchlight marked the bars 
Of time beside the red-ringed, winking field. 


In the dark south, the distance was two eyes 
That, opening alternately, rumbled near 

Till, from that darkness, distance and time-to-be 
Burst forth and roared in anger over us. 
Enformed by light, the creature then descended 
Pausing with sullen breathing down the field. 


Business men with fat brief-cases 
Got paunchily out of the plane. 
Margaret Stobie. 
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Mr. J. J. Morrison has publicly recanted. He declares 
that the United Farmers of Ontario made a blunder in ever 
going into politics. Henceforth he and they must stick 
to business. Mr. Morrison may be right. There is something 
to be said, however, in explanation of the mistake. When 
the farmers of Ontario first organized themselves, they had 
adual personality. For business they were called the United 
Farmers’ Co-operative Company, and for social, education- 
al, and hence in a broad sense political purposes, they were 
known as the United Farmers of Ontario. In describing this 
bifurcation in The Challenge of Agriculture, Mr. M. H. 
Staples says, “‘Although these two serve practically the same 
people, their aims and methods are so different and indeed 
divergent, that if it were attempted to combine them, nothing 
could be effected but mutual hindrance.” In practice it 
proved difficult to keep the two organizations separate. Mr. 
Morrison was secretary of both. In the local clubs, the 
co-operative selling of livestock and the effect of the tariff 
on rural depopulation were equally subjects of interest. And 
just so long as the U.F.O. exists for social and educational 
advancement and so long as Mr. Morrison’s mind remains 
what it is, the clubs and the central office will have a severe 
task if they succeed in evicting the political bug. But if Mr. 
Morrison wishes to direct his undivided attention to organiz- 
ing the farmers of Ontario for battle against those who 
would seek to exploit them, he has work a-plenty before him. 
A dozen or possibly a score of associations must be formed 
ona commodity basis, so varied is agriculture in Old Ontario. 
Already several co-operative organizations are in the field 
and the United Farmers must define their relation to these, 
as well as satisfy the claims of other groups who are being 
shamelessly exploited because they are trying to sell in- 
dividually after a fashion now out of date in business. A 
great work surely this is, and quite enough for one man, but 
there is a lure about politics to the initiated. Only by prayer 
and fasting can Mr. Morrison be saved. 
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Obviously one reason for the obstreperousness of our prison inmates 
is that they get far too much to eat .. . If we insist on stuffing and 
fattening our convicts in this ridiculous fashion, they are bound to 
show an excess of animal spirits while locked up and to emerge fitter 
than ever for assault, pillage and other forms of bad behavior. 


(Globe and Mail) 


Chatham, Aug. 18 (CP).—The current tendency to “slobber over 
criminals” was criticized here this afternoon by former Mayor A. L. 
Thompson, addressing the 16th annual convention of the Ontario 
Police Association. “We should not let this reform business run away 
from us,” Mr. Thompson said. “If we are dealing with rattlesnakes, 
let’s treat them like rattlesnakes.” (Globe and Mail) 


I love the Prairies: but Ontario is the Mother Province. She is 
wealthy and beautiful, kind and bountiful. 
(From a poem by G. J. Tranter, in Saturday Night) 


Countries like Canada and the United States, which have yet to 
feel the thongs of socialistic dictatorship wound tightly round their 
throats, are prone to say that it will be time enough to start fighting it 
when the threat materializes at home. Unfortunately though it is only 
too true that socialism employs a sinister technique which virtually 
shuts off resistance as soon as it has contrived its first toe-hold. 

(Canadian Broadcaster) 


St. Thomas, July 19 (Special) —A move to honor the memory of 
Jumbo, the giant Barnum and Bailey elephant, killed here on Sept. 15, 
1885, was made this evening, at a special meeting of the city council. 
A new street through the industrial area needs a name, Mayor J. B. 
Caldwell announced. Ald. John Handford quickly suggested Jumbo 
Drive, mentioning that the street is very close to the place where 
Jumbo was killed by a Grand Trunk Railway locomotive. 

(Globe and Mail) 


; A. M. , one of the most gifted young 
financiers in Canada, is an interesting person . . . A certain inherent 
sobriety of disposition, an instinctive preference of possessions of the 
very best quality—suits made on Saville Row, Rolls Royce cars—and 
a similarly solid concept of becoming conduct have preserved him, 
obviously, from the distractions that might have dissipated the energy 
or wasted the resources of a-less determined character. 


(“Careers in Cameo” in The Monetary Times) 
This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to Mr. Robert 


F. Mines, Vancouver, B.C. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 


W. H. Auden 
Chester »? ee 


®& TWO COURSES are open to the modern poet: (1) he 
may concentrate on what he “knows,” that tiny area of 
experience in which he can move comfortably; or (2) if he 
is talented enough, he can try to deal with the whole 
amazing panorama. These are two extremes of poetic en- 
deavor, and I would say that most poets of our time would 
incline to the first if they knew what was good for them. 
Auden inclines to the dangerous second. Attempting the 
more difficult task of the two, he risks more and often fails 
to be more memorable than journalism. But he is successful, 
in various ways, with various intensities, most of the time. 
In various ways, because poetry to him can be many things, 
often brief and inconsequential as a quip, often difficult 
and long as a character. With various intensities: he is a 
stylist of range and delicacy. The gift of The Flair has its 
dangers, but the Collected Poems (1945) show that his 
sense of self-criticism will finally destroy, by omissions and 
changes, most of the pretentious, exciting nonsense which 
the Devil provides for poets with Auden’s talent, or rather, 
which he persuades them to be satisfied with. 

Steadying influences on a poet of this type are the serious- 
ness of his thought, the importance of thought to him, and 
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the presence, in his experience, of ramifying myths which 
will allow and assist him to grow. This does not mean that 


his verse will always be “serious.” At least half of Auden’s 


poems are not “serious.” But it will mean that he will not 
be satisfied to rely for everything on the gifts of nature, or 


remain a rather irresponsible and brilliant entertainer, but 
that as his technique sharpens, he will watch what he uses 


it on. We are dazzled by what the early Auden can do, 


but in such works as The Sea and the Mirror (1944), 
although the technique is even more remarkable, we are 
listening to what is being said; we are concerned with the - 


development of the theme, not only with its originality 
and intriguing decoration. 


Brilliant decoration and mood-painting were popular fea- 
tures of Auden’s work in the thirties. More than any other 
poet of his time he had a vocabulary and an eye fit for 
describing that exciting, doomed decade, for seizing upon 
its alarms and weaknesses, for giving the sinister (and some- 
times false) connections between groups of isolated 
phenomena. Everything seemed malleable in a brilliantly 
immediate way, that is, before his tricky gift moved on, 
with enormous enthusiasm and verve, to the next piece 
of news. He had a million ideas, his mind was swarming 
with images, and to the many readers of Look, Stranger! 
(1936), the book most characteristic of the qualities I 
have named, this seemed enough. 


“All a poet can do today is to warn,” said Wilfred Owen. 
There was plenty of warning in the early Auden, as in the 
group of poets, especially Day Lewis and Stephen Spender, 
which he had gathered under his banner in the productive 
myth of comradeship. They were all adventurers, on several 
planes, and they made their bid for a reading public with 
great impetuosity and charm, and with great effect. It 
wasn’t too clear what they were for, but it was fascinatingly 
certain what they were against. In the England of this 
period, “this country of ours,” as Auden said, “where nobody 
is well,” one thing at least was healthily vital—the poetic 
description of it. 


This description, although panoramic, was attractively 
subjective. Similarly, Auden’s “private” poems were very 
much of this world, so that a curious and varied knowledge 
was made poetically significant in personal terms. The 
poetic descriptions of his inner life, although often obscure 
and difficult in detail, always seemed to have a way of 
bringing everybody else in. Thus in a love song in Look, 
Stranger!: 


O but the unloved have had power, 

The weeping and striking, 
Always; time will bring their hour: 
Their secretive children walk 
Through your vigilance of breath 
To unpardonable death, 

And my vows break 

Before his look. 


This skill a great poet must have: to make public 
meaning out of his private spirit. Auden’s abiding interests 
in problems of morality directs his to this task. All his 
subjects, scientific, political, psychological, religious, have a 
habit of turning their terminologies and materials into situa- 
tions and problems of conduct. In his later work the juxta- 
position of psychological description and religious values, 
resulting in poems of great sympathy and nuance, promises 
to make his present stage more fruitful than any. By these 
twin ‘presences two temptations are avoided: (1) the tempta- 
tion to believe that'a bravura description or diagnosis leaves 
no ‘more tobe said; and (2) the temptation to believe that 
his*work is a kind of moral cure for himself or the reader. 
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Auden’s journey so far has been a characteristic one for 
our times. His wide variety of interests and references has 
been noticed (to say the least) in other modern poets, 
The respect he has for techniques and ideas of the past 
does not make him a poet like Eliot, but it puts them on 
speaking terms. Again like Eliot he has come to religious 
thought and experience, although by a different and less 
traditional route. Like many of the writers of his time he 
has been through the experience of Communism, which, as 
James Burnham says in a recent issue of Partisan Review, 
“may have been a necessary phase in the moral development 
of our generation.” Even more indispensable at one stage, 
and more lasting in his influence, is Freud. Although 
thoroughly and happily unacademic in his general approach 
to expression, Auden makes use of an astonishing collection 
of material (which Pelmanism has helped to remember), 
but only a little more astonishing than that. of many of 
his contemporaries. All these are characteristic features of 
modern poetry. The only thing that isn’t characteristic is 
the way he looks when he puts on the clothes. Genius 
is in this sense always uncharacteristic of anything except 
itself. 


Born in 1907, he has raced toward maturity with a 
dazzling and prolific effort. In the next twenty years, 
indications are that he will do as much again. Why does 
one say this? Because, like Shakespeare’s, his technical 
facility is always catching up to his thought, ready to serve. 
Because, unlike Housman’s, his thought has a resilience, 
variety, and complexity that is perpetually renewing itself. 
His mind is neither a heaven where there is no need to 
write, nor a hell stultifying in passive despair. It is in the 
realism of purgatory that all parts of man’s nature are 
accounted for; it is there that hope and despair, grace 
and sin, freedom and necessity, metaphysics and _ self- 
knowledge, logic and surrealism form a nourishing dialectic. 
The problems are always individual, no road is truly or- 
thodox, the tests, to be tackled with reverent frivolity and 
with the gift of double focus, are always appearing from 
everywhere and nowhere. There will always be subjects to 
delight and challenge. In the poet’s words, in Simeon’s 
meditation in For the Time Being: “Nor is there any 
situation which is essentially more or less interesting than 
another. Every tea-table is a battlefield litteréd with old 
catastrophes and haunted by the vague ghOsts of vast 
issues ...” 


Prairie Art 
Wlingworth - am 


WHETHER OR NOT one is pessimistic about cultural 
progress in the Middle-West depends on one’s critical point 
of view. Economic and geographic factors have forced a 
reverse of the political situation: artistically the West is 4 
stronghold of reaction. The first art of the prairies was‘in 
a sense imported, being the work of British and European 
painters who came here to satisfy a specific market—that 
of original paintings which would grace the walls of well-to- 
do urbanites. These painters, though safely academic, were 
in many cases highly competent. But to the prairie they 
gave little, because so unique an environment demands 
other means of expression than those traditional in polite 
salons of the ’80’s. 

A harsh environment, one of space, vast dome of sky 
dropping to straight line of horizon, straw stacks and houses 
mere specks, a mile of wheat for foreground . . . how long 
can the painter of outward visual aspects function? The 
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Europeans, frequently teachers of art, fled to the valleys, 
the mountains, and the Indian reserves for their inspiration, 
saying to their Canadian students, “The prairie is your job; 
only you can understand it.” 


As yet few Canadians have advanced beyond the first 
tentative steps in the interpretation of Western space and 
its psychological significance. First, because the art student 
is trained primarily to think in terms of form; secondly, 
because he must freely desert tradition and perhaps spend 
as long a period of self-apprenticeship as did Emily Carr 
in finding a personal direction. Finally, there is the difficulty 
of supporting oneself during such a period. 


The economic stumbling block is almost insurmountable. 
Commercial art jobs are scarce and of low calibre. Teaching 
offers opportunity to few and is a great thief of time. A 
buying public is almost non-existent for the experimental 
artist. In small towns calendar art is the general basis of 
appreciation, and here, because of extreme isolation and 
indifference to his efforts, a young intellectual must wilt 
or flee the country. 


Eastern societies have been fairly generous in exhibiting 
paintings by outstanding Westerners. .It is also true that 
our largest centres have had their art societies and sketch 
clubs, producing works of considerable merit; but no exhibi- 
tion sent from the prairies has ever been hailed as evidence 
of a Western school of thought, or even conceded a 
distinctive regionalism. 


How long this will remain true, however, depends on 
whether certain groups of younger painters now gathering 
forces in the West can maintain themselves in the country. 
Of these, the Calgary Group only need be mentioned, since 
their first exhibition has been received with acclaim at the 
Vancouver Art Gallery and the University of British Colum- 
bia; now it is beginning the Western Art Gallery Circuit, 
and later will tour the East. 


This group of nine painters has no common manifesto; 
their work ranges from academic modern to sporadic expres- 
sionism. Only in part is their work a distinctly prairie 
product. Their chief common factor is their desfre to create 
rather than imitate; they are on the trail of intellectual and 
aesthetic adventure. There are others of like mind, and more 
will follow. 

The two major art schools, the Winnipeg School of Art 
and the Art Department of the Provincial Institute of Tech- 
nology and Art, Calgary, are setting a high standard of 
professional training. Individual instructors in lesser tech- 
nical schools have of necessity a more restricted influence. 
The Banff Summer School of Fine Arts engages instructors 
of national reputation. These schools, drawing students from 
all sections of the country, not only develop aspiring talent 
but enlarge that equally important field—appreciation. 


Progress is also being made in adult and child education. 
In many city schools the tyranny of adult academic stand- 
ards has given way to the freedom of natural expression. 
Saturday morning children’s classes are also conducted by 
art centres and art schools, where in all cases the same free- 
dom prevails. The coming generation will be less inhibited 
in its approach to painting, sculpture, and crafts. 


The Saskatoon Art Centre and Calgary’s Allied Art Centre 
are community ventures which, though by no means achiev- 
ing their ideal, set an enviable example, having galleries, 
workshops, and paid executives. In Calgary music and 
drama groups, both audience and participation, share the 
Coste: House with representatives of the visual arts. 


The Western Art Gallery Circuit—Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver—inaugurated in 
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1946, promotes a mutual exchange of one-man and collected 
shows, and provides an organized channel for Eastern and 
foreign collections. We now have exhibitions of ever-increas- 
ing standard and variety. 


What the Western Circuit does for the urbanite the 
Federation of Canadian Artists, through its various branches 
in the same cities, tries to do for rural centres. Small 
shows of twenty to thirty pictures are sent out to towns 
where some interested society undertakes their sponsorship. 
Though often comprised of paintings of small merit and 
shown under most unfavorable conditions, these exhibitions 
have proved highly exciting in communities where original 
work had never been seen. There is a growing demand for 
such shows. 


For amateur painting groups the Extension Department 
of the University of Alberta provides instructors who pay 
fortnightly visits throughout the winter. In Saskatchewan _ 
such groups are sponsored by a government department for 
adult education. 


The present government of Saskatchewan is most sym- 
pathetic to cultural activities, and, though more cautious 
here than in some of its ventures, may well set a general 
example. With the co-operation and advice of all existing 
art organizations in the province, the Saskatchewan Arts 
Board was appointed—a body of laymen, representatives 
of the arts, and educational agencies—“to advance creative 
activities in the fields of drama, visual arts, music, literatyre, 
and handicrafts.” A further step will be formation of the 
Saskatchewan Arts Congress which will act in an advisory 
capacity and act as a safeguard against bureaucracy in the 
arts. 


The Alberta Government has recently appointed a Visual 
Arts Board, and it is to be hoped that Manitoba will also 
give official sanction to cultural movements which ate con- 
stantly growing. Through these movements we will advance 
to a greater maturity. The goal is easily set. Still, the 
original obstacles, economic and geographic — the sparse 
population of the prairies — cannot be discounted by the 
cheeriest optimist. 


Writing is Big Business 
R Henry Mainer 


> I’VE NEVER BEEN AN EDITOR and therefore I’ve 
never experienced the thrill of arriving at my desk in the 
office with forty or fifty short stories waiting for my critical 
perusal. From the outside I’ve often tried to picture what 
goes on inside. And, by the way, that curiosity involves a 
host of people nowadays who are attempting to wiite for 
money. 

My impression is that the editor of most men’s magazines 
is a woman, and of a woman’s magazine, a man. That 
may sound funny but just look over the published names 
of the editors and you'll see what I mean. Evidently 
women readers prefer the male viewpoint, or perhaps they 
have more confidence in the male judgment. The same 
applies to male readers who note that the chooser of stories 
is Sophronia Jenkins or some other equally discriminating 
female. 


I’ve done a little fiction writing and this has let me in 
on the inside of what goes’on on the outside if you can get 
my meaning. And when I say fiction writing is big business 
I have-evéry reason to believe I know what I am talking 
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about. That is, as viewed from the outside of the editorial 
office. 


There isn’t any doubt about the big business idea when 
you think of the enormous effort and the amount of money 
involved. Thousands of people spend more or less time 
trying to increase their income by writing fiction, and also 
thousands of dollars are expended every month for bought 
stories. Probably the combined expenditure for stories in 
both American and Canadian magazines could be set at 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


A five-thousand-word story in one of the bigger US. 
magazines written by a top-notcher pays one thousand to 
fifteen hundred dollars. The writer can produce that story 
in, let us say, twelve hours of steady work. Wow! That 
is over eighty dollars per hour. And all the capital he needs 
apart from his idea is fifty cents worth of paper and ink. If 
he could produce and sell four stories a month (working 
time for each twelve hours) his income for a year would 
be $50,000 in round figures. Pretty soft, you say; he is 
in the same class as champion wrestlers, prize fighters, radio 
crooners, and movie queens. However, brother or sister, 
don’t get excited. It’s a long, long trail to that rarefied 
peak and few there be who find it. 


I talked this over with a high-grade writer and he told 
me a few facts that put a damper on my enthusiasm. He 
had just received a cheque for fifteen hundred dollars for 
a story out of which his agent gleaned one hundred and 
fifty dollars. “That story took fifteen years to write,” 
my friend said. “What I mean is I wrote for fifteen years 
skimming out of my efforts an average of less than twenty- 
four hundred per year before I swung this last baby for 
fifteen hundred smackers at one slap. And further, if I 
manage half a dozen stories a year now at my peak I'll 
be going my limit.” 


So you see how that top-notcher is figuring on an outside 
gross income of $9000 for his year’s work. 


Being on the outside my guess is subject to error, but I 
hold the opinion that not less than ten thousand Canadians 
are wearing out typewriter ribbons trying to produce saleable 
fiction of which number three-quarters are female. The 
reason for this preponderance of females is that women have 
more time. Wives who are housekeepers can always slip in 
a few hours during the day and still keep up their club dates 
and go to the odd movie. They haven’t got set hours to 
work under a boss. Then the unwedded female over forty 
is usually unattached because she prefers a career to a 
husband and family responsibilities; or simply hasn’t the 
man-catching allurements. She has time on her hands and 
is looking for an escape from boredom. Trying to write 
fiction offers a wonderful opportunity to surround herself 
with a sort of mysterious halo which makes her interesting. 
Sales of her stories are not necessary in her case. Just 
the modest statement that she writes makes people notice 
her. In some indefinable way they think she must be gifted. 
If she does sell a story she becomes a big frog in a little 
puddle and the few extra dollars make up for her previous 
outlay in paper, typewriter ribbons, and postage. 

Postage stamps are the real catch. Every embryo writer 
should be subsidized by the government. Postage dollars 
spent by these aspirants to literary fame run into big 
figures. In any other business similar customers would be 
entitled to the highest preferred discounts. 


As an example, let’s say that a popular magazine in 
the U.S.A. decides to run a short story competition. It’s 
a safe bet they’ll have ten thousand entrants and possibly 
a dozen prize winners. Let’s put the postage cost of sending 
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in stories at ten cents per story and a similar amount to 
return them, the round trip costing twenty cents each. 
That totals approximately $2000 postage for a single com- 
petition. The government could abolish the income tax 
if they’d encourage more magazine short story competitions. 


Writing fiction is one of the sweetest little gambles of 
modern games of chance. One has to write the story first 
knowing full well that offering it for sale places it in a race 
with the best professional writers. There is no such person 
as an amateur writer. Either you stack up against the big 
cheque fellows and offer something as good or a little better 
or you don’t count. It’s just like a horse race where the 
fastest wins. You gamble your time, stamps, ribbons, etc., 
on a hundred-to-one-chance. 


There are so many elements in writing fiction that count 
against-the new writer or, let’s say, the average devotee of 
the art. To begin at the beginning one is lured by the 
apparent simplicity of published stories. They look so 
easy; make one think that anybody with a public school 
education could knock out a story just as good in a few 
hours. Then after repeated rejection slips the would-be 
writer realizes that producing saleable fiction is a profession 
about as hard to master as that of lawyer or doctor with 
the added difficulty that there are so few guiding rules. 
Except in rare cases, years of experience, of trial and 
failure, are the only teachers. Of course, there is technique, 
formula, style, plot, grammar, and a lot of mechanics. That 
can be absorbed, but along with all these is one’s own per- 
sonal touch—that indefinite, elusive quality that only one 
writer out of thousands possesses. 


There are stock stories of both quick and slow success 
in writing fiction. Jack London sprang from obscurity to 
the limelight almost overnight. He was a genius, crude and 
unlettered at the start, but with such vitality in his stories 
that they simply pushed themselves in. Later on he studied 
technique. John Masefield washed dishes in New York for 
a living before returning to England to become the foremost 
poet of his day. For seven long years de Maupassant worked 
over his masterpieces before even venturing to offer them 
for publication. Rudyard Kipling haunted New York streets 
toting his wonderful Indian stories and no editor or publisher 


was willing to take a chance on them. Knut Hamsun, a. 


working farm hand and street-car conductor in America, 
went back to his native Norway to become a Nobel prize 
winner in literature. Hergesheimer wrote for fourteen years 
before he hit the jackpot. Fannie Hurst submitted thirty- 
five stories to one magazine and the thirty-sixth brought 
her the big cheque. These are the hypodermic injections 
that stimulate the ruthless destruction of typewriter ribbons. 

In writing stories you invest a lot of time and little cash. 
It is like fishing. There are big fish in the lake, but you’ve 
got to know where to find them and the kind of bait fish 
bite at. Probably if you pay a guide he will help you to a 
bigger and quicker catch. One fisherman I know told me 
every fish he caught cost him twenty dollars. But, oh boy! 
— what fun he had! 


There is nothing like being cheerful about your writing. 
Think of the girls who take music lessons for twenty years 
and sing in choirs never getting a cent of pay and mighty 
little praise. Why do they do it? It’s in their blood; it’s their 
life—their self-expression clamoring for an outlet. The 
amateur actor rehearses his part in a play for weeks, can- 
celling every other engagement—for what? No pay in cash. 
Just a few laudatory lines in a newspaper or maybe a nasty 
slam. So your writing isn’t waste. It is you—your hobby, 
wom escape, perhaps your vocation. Don’t let it get you 

own. 
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Adult Education in 
Simcoe County 


George W Morrison 


» ADULT EDUCATION is comparatively new as an arm 
of the educational program. It is receiving a good deal of 
attention from provincial departments of education in this 
country. The universities pioneered in this field. The Can- 
adian Association for Adult Education has done much to 
develop an organized program to initiate special projects 
and to co-ordinate efforts on a national basis. Certain pro- 
jects stand out as significant achievements in the field. 
Among these are the St. Francis Xavier program at Anti- 
gonish, the Farm Radio Forum, and the Citizens’ Forum. 
These have all attained national recognition. 

It has been my good fortune to be associated with a pro- 
ject in this field, patterned after the Antigonish movement, 
which has operated in a limited area and has developed 
experimentally. I refer to the Community Life Training 
Institute which was begun by David Smith, now director of 
adult education in the province of Saskatchewan. It seems 
to me that this project has gained much by way of experience 
that can be used as a guide to the future development of 
this rapidly expanding movement. Before I set down what 
I feel to be basic principles, let me say that adult education 
is not new—it is new only as an organized project. Education 
is a process that goes on from the cradle to the grave. People 
are learning by living. The current culture to which they 
are exposed and the situations with which they are faced 
result in a learning process. As one man put it, “we learn 
in spite of ourselves.” The point is that there must be 
some direction of the process if the result is to be a creative 
and virile democracy. 

What are the basic principles of an adult education pro- 
gram in a democracy? First, I should put relevance to 
actual situations. We must begin with the people where 
they are and in terms of the problems which they face. My 
experience has been with a rural program. It is significant 
that where the program: has been most successful it has 
been closely related to the needs of that community. We 
did not sit down and say to ourselves, this community needs 
to study the Marshall Plan, and then send out a speaker 
to inform the people about it. What we did was to go to the 
community and ask it what basic needs or problems were 
most urgent. Then we began the program at those points, 
taking along information relevant to the problem and point- 
ing to possibilities for remedial action. If health needs are 
predominant, local discussion clarifies the need and seeks 
ways to meet it. If soil conditions are the great problem, the 
discussion indicates how the soil may be improved and its 
fertility increased. For people are anxious to learn how to 
deal with the problems which affect their prosperity and 
their contentment. 

Secondly, there must be activity. Too much learning 
which does not result in remedial action is soon suspect 
among people who are burdened with practical problems. 
So it is that the Community Life Training Institute names 
its program “The Community Program for Study and Ac- 
tion,” and experience indicates that where projects follow 
study the program is strongest. A very respectable list of 
achievements in the county of Simcoe, where the program 
has functioned in over thirty communities, point to a suc- 
cessful educational activity. They range over every field of 
rural need, co-operatives, area school boards, dental care 
for schools, county library stations, a county health unit, 
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a county recreation program, soil testing projects, live stock 
inoculation, weed control, a strong county Federation of 
Agriculture—these and many others, both community and 
county in scope, crown eight years of activity. 

Thirdly, adult education must be a satisfying social ex- 
perience. The classroom must become a social centre. 
Neighborliness and entertainment must not only be results 
of, but also factors in, this process. It is not that entertain- 
ment is the chief purpose—far from it—but that people are 
not likely to persist in a learning project which is dry as 
dust. They must enjoy the experience. And so adult educa- 
tion must become a social experience. No mental discipline 
by itself will succeed. 

Lastly, the project must be democratic through and 
through. Not only does the community select its curriculum, 
but it determines its results. Often those of us who have 
been interested in a community have seen everything we 
hoped and planned for changed by the community. But in 
most cases the result has been best for the community. We 
have, therefore, learned that ours is an initiatory and direc- 
tive function only. And we have discovered great wisdom 
and creative powers in the common mind, once opportunity 
to deal with a problem is offered. 

Thus adult education can be seen to be a university among 
the people, its program largely determined by the people. 
Beginning where the people are, but bringing to them re- 
sources and vistas they do not have, education is a leaven of 
practical and cultural promise. Its effectiveness is to be seen 
not in diplomas but in creativeness, not in statistics but in 
satisfaction. Adult education may be a tool in the hands of 
unscrupulous men to mold a people to their will. But this is 
not true education. It may, on the other hand, be a tool in 
the hands of people by which they may achieve a greater 
destiny. This is true education. The difference is in the 
location of control: if in the state there may be danger, if 
in the people there is hope. The state must always aid the 
process but never control it. It must stimulate but never 
dictate. 

These principles have found concrete expression in Simcoe 
county. Beginning in eight communities in 1940, the Com- 
munity Life Training Institute now has a program in forty 
communities. The direction of this program is centred in 
Barrie, from which two fieldmen organize the program 
through the local school boards. In the office is a full-time 
secretary, and a director on a part-time basis. The respon- 
sibility of the office is to secure a speaker panel and study 
material to cover the needs of the communities. 

The result of the program has been the correlation of 
activities at the county level. The provincial department of 
agriculture and the department of education are both in the 
picture. The former shares a part of the cost of the speaker 
service in providing speakers on agricultural subjects; the 
latter shares a part of the cost of the speaker service through 
educational grants to local school boards. The local school 
board endorses the program and pays one-quarter of the 
cost. Other agencies provide speakers—the department of 
health, through the health unit, the department of welfare, 
through the Children’s Aid Society, the county library as- 
sociation, the county recreation committee, co-operatives, 
the Federation of Agriculture, and other agencies working 
for rural welfare. Some of these have come into being as a 
result of the program. Others are improved in organization 
because of it. But all bring their help to it and all work 
through it. The cost of the office and central staff is the only 
direct cost of the program. And in terms of results it is not 
an exorbitant additional cost for a provincial department of 
education to invest in a county area. Here we see adult 
education as a stimulating activity developing co-operation 
of all county agencies for community development. 
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It may be difficult to define the official body responsible 
for the development and still more difficult to define its 
specific function. But this is all to the good, for in such a 
correlation of activities there is not so likely to be any use 
of adult education as a tool to shape public thought and life. 
Rather it is more likely to be a democratic process of self- 
development for communities and their people, leading to a 
sound democracy. 


The Young Necrophiles 
James Reaney 


(SHort Story) 


WHENEVER we were too boisterous about the house, 
Mrs. Peterson would say: “The wind is getting too high. 
Much, much too high . . .” 


She sometimes had visitors in the long afternoons and 
if we played antie-antie-over too loudly outside the house, 
she found it hard to concentrate on what her visitors were 
saying. This was especially so when Agnes Exton visited 
because her voice was soft and dull, very susceptible indeed 
to erasure by our screams of: “Antie-Antie-Over . . . Run, 
Jimmie. They’ve caught it.” Therefore when Miss Exton 
came, it was first of all the height of the wind and then: “T’ll 
put a tin ear on the whole lot of you.” This last threat 
produced in our minds a vision of the tin ear as it was 
whisked out of a sewing-machine drawer and another more 
dreadful dream of its supplanting our own pink ears with a 
clap of thunder. I usually imagined the tin ear to be very 
large and polished and as having a great many more crinkly 
involutions than is usual in ordinary ears. But the wind 
never did seem to get too high nor did any of us ever stand 
so low in Mrs. Peterson’s estimation as to be rewarded with 
that tin ear. Somehow I always think that our toy cemetery 
saved us, for we were so devoted to it that before any of 
our games crossed the limits of Mrs. Peterson’s forbearance, 
someone would usually suggest that there be two minutes 
of silence for all the poor dead creatures buried there or a 
search made for a fresh corpse. Since there was a peculiar 
collection of animals buried in that cemetery, just let me 
rhyme some of them off to you. 


There were two rows of dead kittens who had very nicely 
fitted into Domestic Shortening lard-boxes and even into 
baking-powder cans. There was a dead fish shrouded in a 
page of the Wanterford Beacon-Herald; one of Miss Exton’s 
gloves which kept a place open for her until she should be 
ready for us; a dead pigeon, goldfinches retrieved from 
excusably angry cats, a little pig, toads, and a bluebird 
lying one foot beneath the surface in a Laura Secord choco- 
late box. Also a toy aeroplane and a white gander whose 
funeral had been rather troublesome but still very interest- 
ing. The hired man had run the gander down with Mrs. 
Peterson’s car. He protested that the gander had died quite 
by accident. We knew better than to believe him, for the 
gander had taken a bite out of his little girl’s leg only the 
day before its death, so that it was quite probable that the 
hired man had been unable to resist revenge. The gander’s 
funeral was troublesome because we couldn’t find a box 
large enough to put him in. At the funeral the gander’s long 
white neck refused to stay put inside the coffin so that we 
had to let it hang out and bury him deeper. He was like a 
white gramophone whose neck wouldn’t stay on the record. 
We.had always been afraid of the gander because he hissed 
so frighteningly at us and made us feel with his white 
feathers and righteous blue eyes that we were wicked, wicked, 
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wicked . . . Naturally then, we did not weep for him with 
any real grief and even buried him rather carelessly. But 
then Jimmie said, after the gander’s favorite hymn had been 
sung, 


“He is the little gosling we used to have in the house and 
it used to run under the stove and bump its little head and 
come to meet us when we came home after school. Oh, the 
poor little thing!” Neglect of such a creature wouldn’t do 
and we immediately exhumed the gander, stuffed the 
corners of his coffin with Japanese sunflowers, and celebrated 
the funeral over again on a much grander scale. We all felt 
the little gosling was worth this extra effort even although 
we could not remember him with the same distinctness that 
Jimmie could. When the coffin was lowered again, Jimmie 
said, 

“But that gosling turned out gray not white, I just re- 
membered.” This statement made us all feel that the 
Japanese sunflowers had been wasted and we might have 
blamed Jimmie but he actually hadn’t meant to hollow out 
our piety so almost cynically. Jimmie was rather morbid, 
I suppose, for one so young and he had once started to bury 
the hired man’s girl in our graveyard until we stopped him 
from going on with the ceremony. She had been very willing, 
I suppose Jimmie felt like pointing out; we however were 
profoundly shocked at this notion. 


His ambition was even then to work for and with the dead. 
Only when he started to high-school did he suddenly realize 
that this meant Undertaker. Of course he could have de- 
signed funeral bouquets and caught white doves to stuff and 
place on top of cedar-wreaths for the dead of those who had 
more operatic notions about decorating their dead. I can 
just imagine him by the city-hall catching pigeons in the 
market-square with a specially contrived hat or perhaps 
taking blue-grey pigeons and whiting their feathers with 
Chinese white poster paint .. . 


On the day our cemetery closed, Agnes Exton came to 
visit Mrs. Peterson and she brought along with her the 
loveliest little spaniel lapdog you ever saw. We at once 
adored it and it adored us. Miss Exton’s brother had left 
it with her while he and his wife went for the weekend to 
Port Slottery. It had a sweet sort of puffed-out brow with 
lovely blue eyes underneath it like a fairy princess in a book. 
You almost expected it to have eyebrows it was so refined 
and it was resigned to our hugs and caresses which would 
have been unbearable to any other dog since five children 
fighting to cuddle one dog generally results in a slightly 
elongated dog. When Elsie saw an orange aeroplane flying 
low outside, we all dropped the dog and ran out, to almost 
immediately dash in again because Mrs. Peterson was afraid 
it might hurt us and we agreed with her. That was in the 
days before people got so used to aeroplanes. We went up 
to play in the attic without Jimmie for quite a little while. 
And without Miss Exton’s spaniel for all that time. Then, 
in one of those silences that so often occur in a game of “I 
spy,” we heard Miss Exton leaving below and calling and 
whistling for her dog. 


Mrs. Peterson yelled up at us: “Children, have you got 
Sylvia?” We replied that we hadn’t and came down to help 
her look for it. 


“Well,” said Miss Exton, “it’s probably gone home.” 
Jimmie piped up that he thought he had seen it. Go home 
that-is. Our search had brought us to the cemetery and Elsie 
tried to pick up a wad of yellow hair that had appeared on 
top of the earth. It was a paw. Frantically, we clawed up 
the animal to the accompaniment of Miss Exton’s tearful 
screams.and Mrs. Peterson’s shrieks. Miraculously the little 
spaniel was still alive although a bit groggy and Miss Exton 
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said at the.top.of her voice that. we were cruel, cruel, wicked, 
wicked children and that. she would never come near us 
again. With that, she ran. off carrying the dog in. her arms. 
Like a little baby-girl who had just been mistreated with 
a lighted birthday candle at a birthday party or something. 
Mrs. Peterson flew at me and gave me a sound spanking 
together with a good shaking, two tin ears, complete stoppage 
of high winds and a terrible clout on my head. I was quite 
patient with her, realizing all the way through that all this 
really belonged to Jimmie. My feelings towards Mrs. Peter- 
son while suffering her accusations of guilt were somewhat 
the same as I felt towards Rider Haggard when in Chapter 
LXII of Dawn, a book I was very much attracted by when 
young, he says: 

“Nothing occurred to mar the prosperity of the voyage 
of the Evening Star. That beautiful little vessel declined 
to simplify the course of this history by going to the bottom 
with Mildred and Arthur, as the imaginative reader may per- 
haps have expected.” 

On reading this passage I soon saw that Rider Haggard 
thought I was sentimental and I would say aloud: “But Mr. 
Haggard, although I do possess some imagination, I was 
never guilty of ‘perhaps expecting’ the Evening Star to 
sink. Oh no, I am innocent of that...” A mild melancholy 
dismay overcame me, which I turned on the irate Mrs. 
Peterson as she punished me for Jimmie’s crime. She had 
made the same mistake as Rider Haggard about my charac- 
ter. IT was not morbid. 

So the toy cemetery was closed forever, although Jimmy, 
I have no doubt, kept it up in spirit. And when he grew 
up, he did become an undertaker with the most beautiful 
funeral-parlor you ever saw. The carpets and curtains were 
of black velvet and the wallpaper had “The Isle of the 
Dead” repeated all over it, a picture I mych admire only 
not in quantity. He died two years after he got it started 
by catching a throat disease from a tittle boy he was em- 
balming .. . 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


>IN NEW YORK last year a group of international 
moving-picture producers discussed, among other things, 
the possible reasons. for the recent marked slump in Euro- 
pean demand for American pictures. Chief among the more 
intangible reasons for staying away from American produc- 
tions were listed the consistent “unreality” of the characters 
represented in American films, and the easy and offensive 
assumption of American superiority in general implicit in 
Hollywood movies. More Americans than you might suppose 
would agree with the first criticism; they do not see them- 
selves, or anyone they know, mirrored by Hollywood, even 
when the film has a non-Hollywood setting and a more or 
less regional story. I remember seeing Deep Waters in 
Ozunquit, Maine, about fifty miles from the actual locale 
of the picture, and afterwards hearing an elderly native of 
the place say “Too. bad they had to larrup up the picture 
with them silly goings-on—the coast is like that, up Rock- 
port way, but the people ain’t.” 

The justice of the second complaint, naturally, would not 
as readily strike American audiences. A Foreign.A ffair, for 
instance, whose original and better title was Operation 
Candybar, is pleasing.the American public enormously these 
days, and will probably receive some sort of Oscar as the 
best comedy of the year. Some American critics have sug- 
gested that the appalling ruins of Berlin do not make a 
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particularly suitable backdrop for a romantic comedy _in- 
volving a couple of Americans, but none of them seem to see 
anything ludicrous in the idea of teaching German children 
ethics by introducing them to American baseball, or remark 
favourably or unfavourably on the anti-Russian cracks 
which are made from time to time, or even notice the-patron- 
izing and faintly contemptuous attitude toward Europeans 
generally, as shiftless, rather docile people who will be all 
right once they learn what America has to teach them about 
democratic living. 

Of course, it does not do to take a comedy too seriously, 
and it is certainly true that A Foreign Affair is clever, swift, 
and sometimes extremely funny. Americans will laugh at. it 
and possibly even at themselves with no qualms or reserva- 
tions whatever; Canadians will probably not applaud it as 
enthusiastically—there will be a trace of indulgence in their 
amusement; and Europeans may find that while it will help 
them to understand the American point of view, A Foreign 
A ffair will not make them like Americans as such any better 
than they do now. 

The characterization is broad and overstated; Jean Arthur 
and Marlene Dietrich play opposite roles, the exaggerated 
career woman and the impossibly glamourous demi-mon- 
daine with great smoothness and élan; and in the American 
colonel, played by Willard Mitchell, Americans will delight- 
edly recognize their ideal man of action: efficient, under- 
standing, thoroughly in command of his own job, recognizing 
both the scope and the necessary limitations of the situation, 
and completely unperturbed by any exigency, military, 
political, or human; a democratic and sardonic deus ex 
machina. It would be pleasant to believe that somewhere 
Colonel Plummer really existed, administering with calm 
judiciousness the confused affairs of a bewildered and be- 
wildering war-smashed city: we could do with him. 


Recordings 
Wilton Wi bon 


® AMONG VICTOR’S recent releases is Tchaikovsky’s 
Second Nutcracker Suite, played by Arthur Fiedler and the 
Boston Pops Orchestra. I prefer to say more than a few 
words about this short set because the average music-lover is 
likely to imagine its contents as left-overs from. the ballet 
which were not good enough to make the original suite. 
Actually much of the music in this second suite is superb 
and some of it is not surpassed by anything in the older 
score. Both the Winter Scene and the Pas de Deux are 
first-rate examples of Tchaikovsky’s art. The former has a 
precision and a formal beauty that are most impressive and, 
as for the latter, if you want to observe to what exciting 
uses Tchaikovsky can put a simple descending scale, listen 
to this masterly section. The Dance of the Snow Flakes, 
although it has not the finality of the two pieces previously 
mentioned, is charming and imaginative. The other sections 
are less good. The recorded sound is a little blurred-and 


‘ reverberant, but apart from that both performance and 


reproduction are quite adequate. 

The Concerto for Viola by Handel (arr. Casadesus) may 
not be first-rate Handel (or even at all, according to some), 
but it is moderately enjoyable to listen to as played by 
William Primrose and the-RCA orchestra in a new and well- 
recorded set. Also recently released in Canada is the 
recording from Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet by Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony. When I discussed this set last 
December it was then available only if imported, and now 
that Victor has made this no longer necessary, I would again 
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like to state my conviction of its permanent value hoth for 
the originality and beauty of the music itself and for the 
excellence of the performance. It is also superbly recorded. 

Columbia has recently released a recording of the Grieg 
Piano Concerto, with Oscar Levant as pianist and the New 
York Philharmonic conducted by Efrem Kurtz. Some 
harsh things have been said about Levant as a pianist, but 
in this recording he plays both brilliantly and tastefully. 
The recording is clear and generally among the more satis- 
factory of Columbia’s recent issues, although with no re- 
markable warmth or lustre. Also from Columbia is a new 
recording of Schumann’s Scenes from Childhood, played by 
Maryla Jonas. The copy which I received has a perceptible 
waver a great deal of the time, and the sound quality is 
not very clean. Miss Jonas’ performance varies. At best 
it is simple and straightforward, at worst erratic and 
mannered, as in the fifth section (Gluckes genug). The 
Ravel Piano Concerto for the Left Hand has been recorded 
by Columbia with Robert Casadesus and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Ormandy. The work itself has some in- 
terest but not of a very substantial kind; it is thin without 
being negligible; the sort of work one is pleased to have 
heard without being anxious to own. Recording and per- 
formance seem quite satisfactory to me but I am by no 
means a Ravel specialist. 

In a new album called A Violin Recital by Isaac Stern, 
Columbia has assembled some of the music which Stern 
played for the film Humoresque. Most of the set consists 
of old chestnuts dragged out for the hundreth time, such as 
Humoresque (Dvorak) and The Flight of the Bumblebee, 
but there are also two extended arrangements, of which 
the more innocuous is a Carmen Fantasy. The other consists 
of fragments from Tristan and Isolde pasted together and 
arranged for orchestra, violin and piano. I can hardly 
imagine any one preferring to hear the work in this form, 
and the height of absurdity is reached in the love-duet, 
where Isaac Stern plays Tristan on the violin and Oscar 
Levant Isolde on the piano. A fine violinist is here both 
wasted and badly recorded. Another new Columbia set 
is Brazilian Piano Music, played by Guiomar Novaes, a 
group of mildly amusing pieces by Villa-Lobos and others, 
satisfactorily performed and recorded. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: I have been a faithful reader of The Canadian 
Forum for som¢ time and it fills a real need in my political 
thinking. It was, therefore, all the more saddening to read 
the article “Struggle in Palestine,” by Martin Lipset, July, 
1948. It is an extremely biased and distorted presentation 
of the Palestine problem, and I think the Forum ought to 
print a different view. 

Mr. Lipset over-simplifies the whole issue, and repeats the 
Zionist propaganda line in its entirety. He states that the 
rule of “self-determination of peoples” is the standard used 
by democratic peoples and then argues that the United 
Nations adopted this rule in recommending the partition of 
Palestine, rejecting the “theological and moral claims” of 
the Jews and the “historical claims” of the Arabs to the 
whole country. Then, by all the laws of God and man, 
the whole problem solves itself! It “sounds so elementary 
and simple that it should have worked.” The wisdom of 
Solomon, only this time the baby is a country. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Lipset made one grave error in his 
train of thought:.the partition plan for Palestine was not 
based upon self-determination of peoples. For the Arabs 
are the overwhelming majority in Palestine, and have 
been for many centuries. Of course, if it is argued that 
minority groups deserve statehood because they want it, 
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despite the will of the rightful majority, this would lead 
to world-wide anarchy; but supposing it be valid, then the 
Arab minority in the “Jewish State” is surely deserving of 
the same right of self-determination as the Jews. 

Mr. Lipset ignores all this, and then repeats all the false 
clichés: The Jews, “democratic-socialists,” are fighting 
for survival and a refuge for East European Jewry. No one 
proposes to wipe out Palestine Jewry. The “survival” 
struggle is nonsense. The Arabs have repeatedly offered the 
Jews autonomy in a bi-national Palestine federation, recom- 
mended also by such great Jewish leaders as Dr. Judah 
Magnus. It is the Zionist extremists who have chosen war. 
And the “refugee problem” is being used to get humani- 
tarian support for Zionism from liberals whose thinking is 
shabby, to say the least. (It might be pointed out that the 
Jews have driven over 300,000 Arabs from their homes, 
creating a terrible refugee problem among the Arab states 
and causing untold suffering.) 

Mr. Lipset then attempts to smear all Arab leaders and 
anti-Zionists with the fascist brush. It is interesting to 
note that he has little condemnation for Jewish terrorism (“a 
small, dissident minority”). This is absurd. The Jewish 
terrorists are powerful and influential, and have a vice-grip 
on sections of Palestine Jewry. Its monstrously wicked deeds 
are ignored, while much attention is given to the unsavory 
records of certain members of the Arab Higher Committee, 
which group is long since discredited in the Arab world. 
No mention is made of the liberal and modern-minded 
leaders such as Azzam Pasha, who are anti-Zionist but are 
not part of the “feudal” clique. 

And since we are dealing with massacres, we might point 
out the frightful act of barbarism perpetrated by the Jews 
at Deir Yassin, a crime equalling that of Lidice, in which 
hundreds of Arab women and children were raped, tortured, 
and killed. Or the savage brutality of the Jews at Tiberias, 
Haifa and Safad, where the Arab irregulars, poorly armed 
and badly organized, were shattered and the civilian popula- 
tion forced to flee. It is a testimony to the ruthlessness of 
the Jewish war-machine and the powerful sentiment for 
national rights among the Arabs that 100,000 of them 
abandoned the great port of Jaffa, rather than submit to 
Jewish domination. 

Mr. Lipset also seems to think the Arabs ought to have 
leaped at the opportunity to fight the Nazis. He ignores 
the magnificent record of the Arab Legion of King Abdullah 
in suppressing the Iraqi coup-d’état in 1941, aiding in the 
liberation of Syria, and maintaining order in Palestine during 
a turbulent period. That many Arabs succumbed to Nazi 
propaganda was inevitable, considering the fierce tide of 
Arab nationalism and bitter resentment of British Im- 
perialism and Zionist aggression. 

Mr. Lipset charges that the Arab Legion “launched the 
Arab attack on Jerusalem.” What a distortion! The Arab 
Higher Committee and the Arab League made repeated 
offers to neutralize the Old City. Just before the expiration 
of the Mandate, King Abdullah expressed his willingness to 
demilitarize the whole city, a cease-fire was effected, and 
formal negotiations were in progress through the Red Cross. 
But, as the British left, the Jews launched a furious attack, 
capturing three-fourths of the New City. It became neces- 
sary for the Arab Legion to enter the battle, investing the 
city and clearing the Jewish quarter of the Old City. 

Mr. Lipset might well read the recent despatches of 
Arthur Koestler to the Manchester Guardian and the ex- 
cellent article on Palestine by Col. Beril Rudd, in the 
Nineteenth Century and After. In these, we see the 
chauvinistic spirit of militarism, the ruthless extermination 
of individual values, etc., in the much glorified Zionist settle- 
ment. 
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There are references to “British pledges” backing Zionism. 
Yet, actually, the Balfour Declaration did not promise a 
Jewish state in Palestine, as Dr. Weizmann, himself, 
acknowledged. And if it had, it would have been an immoral 
pledge which Britain had no legal right to give. The revival 
of Jewish nationalism is a dangerous and harmful thing. 
It has caused as much hatred, death, and destruction as it 
sought to “cure.” 


As an American, I am ashamed of the shifting irre- 
sponsible policy of my government in supporting partition 
for Jewish votes. But that is another story. 

Charles H. Whittier, Sommerville, Mass., U.S.A. 


(Mr. Lipset will have an opportunity of replying to this letter in 
cur next issue—Ed.) 


The Editor: As it seems to be a custom for many Forum 
readers to write an explanatory note when renewing or dis- 
continuing their subscriptions, I should like to add a few 
comments along with my renewal. 


I was particularly interested in a letter, highly critical of 
Forum policy, signed by Barbara Cass-Beggs, which ap- 
peared in the August issue. Her remarks caused me to look 
through the last eight copies of the Forum to see what basis 
there was in the allegation that the magazine’s policy was 
uncertain and that it gave little leadership to the Canadian 
left wing. I imagine that the editors could give a more com- 
prehensive breakdown of the space allotted to discussion of 
the left-wing position but my brief survey revealed to my 
satisfaction that the Forum had not failed in this respect. 


Here are some of the editorials and articles which re- 
affirmed my opinion that the Forum is giving leadership to 
Canadian socialists: the editorial on the CCF amendments 
to the Address; Fred Young’s analysis of political trends 
and the CCF position in the Maritimes, and G.M.A. Grube’s 
analysis of the Ontario election. The cost of living and the 
responsibility of the government in this matter was treated 
in Andrew Hebb’s “Prices or Profits” and a subsequent 
article by the same writer, devoted to the rising price of 
butter. The question of public health and health insurance 
was given good coverage in John Morgan’s articles on the 
British National Health Service, D. M. LeBourdais’ “Our 
Shameful Mental Hospitals” and John Cumming’s and 
Edith Fowke’s particularly timely article criticizing the 
Liberal Health Plan. To round off the picture, I should like 
to cite the article describing the Winnipeg Citizen, Allan 
Sangster on CBC salaries, and Frank Underhill’s excellent 
editorial on the fall of Czechoslovakia, as examples of the 
Forum’s attempt to keep its readers informed on a wide 
variety of topics. 


Obviously these few articles do not give a complete picture 
of the role The Canadian Forum is playing in the develop- 
ment of Canadian socialism but I suggest that they give 
some indication of the fine work that Canada’s only left- 
wing periodical is doing. I do not believe that the most 
zealous progressive should expect the Forum to function as 
an organ of propaganda—for propaganda is a function of 
party organization. I prefer to have the Forum supply me 
with timely, well-informed articles which reflect the socialist 
point of view; or when the need arises, to provide a criticism 
of socialists who stray from the fundamental tenets of 
democratic socialism. Few readers who are familiar with 
academic journals will agree with Mrs. Cass-Beggs’ des- 
cription of Forum articles as academic. As for humor, I 
can only suggest that each man has his own brand. I find 
the monthly cartoon very amusing (some are classics) and 
! find humor in Miss Mosdell’s movie criticisms and in 
many of Frank Underhill’s articles and book criticisms. 
Your critic finds none. 
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There is, of course, room for improvement. I should like 
to see stronger criticism of Canada’s foreign policy and a 
more constructive criticism of the East-West conflict. I 
dislike the Forum’s strong anti-Russia bias and its tendency 
to support the U.S. point of view. I believe that the Forum 
should devote some space to support the point of view that 
war between East and West is not inevitable. 

Nevertheless, the Forum is doing a fine job and has im- 
proved over the past few months. When it is remembered 
that all articles are contributed and that the Forum is pub- 
lished with the services of a very small permanent staff, the 
high level which is maintained by the magazine is nothing 
short of miraculous. The Forum is the one bright light in 
the field of Canadian periodicals and those who call them- 
selves progressive should make every effort to support our 
only left-wing periodical. By all means criticize, but criticize 
from within the ranks of the paid-up subscribers. 

Frank E. Jones, Lachine, P.Q. 


The Editor: Am glad to renew my subscription as I feel 
The Forum is trying to live up to its description as “an 
independent journal of progressive democratic opinion.” If 
The Canadian Forum becomes a mere party hack it will lose 
all value for me. Being confident that it will continue as a 
genuine “forum” for at least two years I am enclosing five 
dollars. Howard Black, Toronto, Ont. 
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Poam 


Wading in quivering shade 
That leaves and water made 


Beyond the scarlet bush 
The swarming minnow rush, 


Stirring the cloudy sand 
With a refracted wand. 


By the still stream we came 
Silently in the dream, 


Proceeding to the cool 
Surrender of the pool. 


But trembling we found 
The bare and crevassed ground 


Where frogs and dying fish 
Dreadfully mocked our wish 


And where the grass was brown 
Beside the drying stone 
The summer birds had flown. 


Floris Clark McLaren. 


Tho Professor and. the Rose 


Wistfully he lingers beside the country 
railroad track, beside wild roses, a 


hedge higher than his head. He gazes upon 
green foliage, stems, thorns; barren now 


of that rosy starring flung upon them all 
last month, barren of last month’s fragrance 


floating out, enveloping this country road 
straggling through this clover field, this 


blackberry bramble tangled gate, these 
iron rails. Nothing for him to lie under 


now—to float him, perfumed, into high reflection. 
Wistfully his eyes observe the dusty leaves. 


He sees a pinkness close to earth. He stoops. 
Ah—the last wild rose! He gathers it— 


carefully—to protect it on his desk a 
few days more . . . Yes, the pink petals are 


eaten half away in squares and points— 
the browning centre can just recall 


last month’s golden chalice. He lifts the 
petals to his nostril. Ah—that flowery air 


lingers yet, though faintly! Then, although 
he scarcely breathes upon the rose, a dreary 


petal loosely falls upon his arm... 
Another . . . another . . . So, he thinks, 


the ascendancy of goodness comes and goes— 
Falling—returning—like the last wild rose. 


Carol Ely Harper, 


The Canadian Forum 


The Old Barn 


One could imagine here the town had never been. 
Outside were fields that stretched away for miles, 
And horses waiting for the night to come, 

For sleep among the shadowy stalls and aisles. 


One might expect a swaying load of hay 
To rumble cavernous between the doors, 
And forks with silver tines among the dust 
To sparkle like the surf on distant shores. 


At length from looking into nothingness 

Too long, the town dissolved, the mist and grime, 
And cows with ruminative jaws were standing here, 
Like guests a thought had summoned out of time. 


A warm pervasive quiet filled the air, 

A gusty breathing sound of stretching lungs, 

A thread of hay projecting from the loft, 

A sun descending on the ladder’s lowest rungs. 


But something broke the spell, and noise resumed, 
The leaden streets, a motor car’s exhaust; 
My eyes, still focused on a fading dream, 
Regained perspective and the dream was lost. 
Alfred W. Purdy. 


Mallards 


They blocked away the morning, 

And found a pond at noon, 

With here a king in purple 

To lead the sky platoon; 

An edge to point the arrow, 

And punctuate, precise, 

The gaily colored pilgrims 

Afloat in Paradise. 

They woke the drowsy marshes, 

The reeds remembered Pan, 

And Pan remembered April 

Before the world began. 

And clumsy barnyard dwellers 

In wonder looked askance 

To see their blood relations 

In opal arrogance; 

And shaken for a moment 

By envy so intense, 

They had no wings to answer 

This winged magnificence. 
Alfred W. Purdy. 


Postcard 


Dear Lil. I love it here. The view is heavenly, 

Enormous distances in every direction 

And a brightness that is quite unearthly. 

All below me is a great shiny eiderdown 

Like what the French I believe call a mer de brouillard; 
You see the same thing in an aeroplane above the clouds. 


You’re wondering what happened about the fellow 

Whose girl I stole at the dance on Saturday night. 

Well, there’s not much to tell. Except that he 

Knifed me last Tuesday on the landing outside her room, 
So that I fell a hundred and seventy-seven feet 

And am writing this from a seat in heaven. Love Jo. 


Geoffrey Vivien. 
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TURNING NEW LEAVES 


> WHILE THE trade union movement in Canada is more 
than a century old, its greatest advances have been made 
within the past fifteen years. Both in number of workers 
enrolled and in the legal definition of their rights, the 
unions today stand more firmly entrenched than ever before 
in the social life of the country. The story of this growth 
is a vital part of our living history. No one has been a 
keener student of it than Professor Logan, and in this book* 
he crowns a lifetime of research with an achievement that 
approaches the monumental. Here at last the scattered 
threads are pulled together, and out of labor’s early struggles, 
false starts, defeats and victories there emerges the picture 
of a flourishing and mature movement that is only at the 
beginning of its creative social function. 


There are many ways in which so broad a subject might 
have been treated. Professor Logan has chosen to be de- 
scriptive and narrative rather than philosophical and inter- 
pretative. The book is fundamentally a factual history, 
but including the attitudes and demands of labor bodies 
as well as the events that befell them. Substantial chapters 
are devoted to the development of unions in particular 
industries, so that the rise and fall of earlier unions becomes 
part of the background of those now operating. There is 
hardly a corner of the labor field that is not incorporated into 
the texture of this study. 


Not unnaturally, the Trades and Labor Congress comes in 
for the major share of attention among the national bodies. 
Its continuous history of over sixty years has made it until 
recently the central core of Canadian labor agitation and 
progress. Against the solid rock of its experience and 
stability other more revolutionary movements, such as the 
IWW, the One Big Union, and the communist-controlled 
Workers Unity League, fought in vain. Sooner or later 
the insurgents were brought back into the fold. The chapters 
recounting the activities of the T. & L. Congress from its 
formation down to this post-war period are among the most 
interesting of the book, for they breathe the very life of 
the labor struggle. 


What will immediately impress the reader as he follows 
this story will be the immense contribution to Canadian 
democracy which organized labor has consistently made. 
There is hardly a progressive, democratic idea or ideal 
which has not been promoted and fought for by labor 
spokesmen. This is truly a people’s movement, and from 
it has come the expression of the people’s needs. Not only 
in the narrower field of direct labor legislation, but in 
broader spheres such as civil liberties, social security and 
post-war planning the organized labor movement has been 
a pioneer. It would be instructive were someone to make 
a comparable analysis of what some other Canadian or- 
ganizations, such as the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the Boards of Trade or the Chambers of Commerce, 
have contributed toward social advancement, in order that 
people might see out of which classes of our society have 
come the more democratic and the more humane pressures. 
In the light of Professor Logan’s accumulated evidence the 
present attempt of big business to pose as the defender of 
freedom and to vilify labor as threatening our democratic 
way of life becomes all the more poisonous and hypocritical. 
If not, let us see what they can prove from the record. 


_ Professor Logan, with his historical perspective, has less 
time for the Canadian Congress of Labor, since that body 





*TRADE UNIONS JIN CANADA: H. A. Logan; Macmillan; pp. 
XVII, 639; $4.75. 
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only came into being in 1940. He might perhaps have ex- 
panded his treatment of its decisions and attitudes, in 
the same manner as for the other Congress. Though recent 
in time, the CCL is already as potent a force in the total 
labor movement as the older body. In respect of its em- 
phasis on industrial unionism, and on the need for labor to 
commit itself to positive political action through the CCF 
party, it is basing itself on principles obviously of growing 
importance in the industrialized Canada of today and to- 
morrow. Moreover there is within the CCL a tradition of 
Canadian independence which, while not cutting it off 
from continental unionism, enables it to play a particularly 
vigorous role in the formation of Canadian policy, and 
gives it a psychological advantage in dealing with certain 
sections of French-Canadian opinion. There is, no doubt, 
a place for both Congresses at the present time, but that 
their ultimate union would enormously increase the effective- 
ness of labor’s battle is too obvious to need elaboration. 
Both craft and industrial unions can work ‘together in 
England in the TUC. Professor Logan devotes some time 
to discussing the problems raised by Catholic Unionism, 
after an admirable description of the Catholic movement 
in Quebec; the problems raised by dual Congresses are 
even more vital. 


In view of the present exploitation by anti-labor forces 
of the communist influence in trade unions, Professor 
Logan’s story of communist behavior over some twenty-five 
years will be particularly useful. His appraisal of their 
role—and he treats them with scrupulous fairness through- 
out—is contained in this sentence: “All in all the effort of 
the communists, for all their idealistic sacrifices, seems to 
have brought mainly loss to progressive trade unionism in 
Canada when viewed through other than Marxian eyes.” 
The reader may well feel that this is an understatement. 
Moreover it is clear from the record that, given democratic 
control of their own affairs, the trades unions can deal with 
the communist menace and have dealt with it better than 
anybody else. I could wish, however, that Professor Logan 
would not use the term “leftist”? when he means communist; 
communists have just as often been on the right as on the 
left of the main body of labor. The attempts to smash 
legitimate trade unions through the Workers Unity League, 
the support to Mr. Duplessis in his anti-war election in 
1939, the unconditional no-strike pledges given after Russia 
entered the war, and the urging of workers to vote Liberal 
in 1945, were not “leftist” activities. 


One small but not unimportant item of labor history is not 
mentioned even in this inclusive volume. That is the story 
of the attempt to organize the bank clerks, and the con- 
sequent strike in the Banque Canadienne Nationale in 
Montreal. Here was seen a struggle among white-collar 
workers, pitted against those vociferous defenders of free- 
dom, the bankers. The strike was broken, and the bank 
clerks are still denied their rights, but this valiant effort 
by French Canadian workers has been vividly and movingly 
described by Eileen Tallman in her pamphlet The First 
Canadian Bank Strike, and it reached poetic statement in 
P. K. Page’s “Bank Strike.” Something more than dry 
facts and statistics are needed to understand the rise of 
labor, and in this short conflict there was all the courage, 
determination, and tragedy that have marked man’s struggle 
to humanize his economic system. Professor Logan’s 
“objectivity” makes him exclude, and perhaps wisely, any 
emotional quality from his descriptions; his facts speak for 
themselves. This book contains essential material for any 
Canadian who wishes to understand the nature and the 
potentialities of the society in which he lives. 

F. R. Scott. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


THE OUTER EDGES: Charles Jackson; Rinehart and Co. 
(Clarke, Irwin); 240 pp.; $2.75. 


His latest novel is hardly likely to add any lustre to the 
reputation of the author of The Lost Weekend. The idea 
with which he started had possibilities: tracing the effects 
which a brutal rape and murder has upon various individuals 
who read the story in the newspapers. The story shifts con- 
tinually between several sets of characters who include Jim 
Harron, a prosperous young publicity man, devoted to his 
five-year-old daughter but uneasy in his relationship with 
his wife; Fan French, a bored suburban matron adolescently 
in love with a popular news broadcaster; Bart Pendleton, a 
sixteen-year-old neurotic who considers himself an intel- 
lectual prodigy; and a nasty little girl who will say anything 
to hold the attention of her companions. Jim Harron is so 
upset by the murder that, through a devious mental and 
emotional process, he decides to renounce his mistress and 
return to his wife; Fan French, because of the temporary 
fame she gains from an accidental contact with the murderer, 
is enabled to sleep with her radio idol; Bart Pendleton is 
stimulated to attempt a rape but fails; and the nasty little 
girl turns the neighborhood against a harmless tailor by 
claiming that he had made indecent advances. 

The narrative is slickly written, but none of the characters 
are at all attractive or—which is more serious—particularly 
convincing. The theme might have been effective if handled 
by a Dostoevski, but Jackson never gets far enough under 
the skin of his puppets to make them three-dimensional. 
When dealing with one individual, as with the dipsomaniac 
in The Lost Weekend or the homosexual in The Fall of 
Valor, he was able to make the reader understand, if not like, 
his characters. Here his talents are spread too thin, with 
the result that the story has no more reality than a soap 
opera. Indeed, while reading it I was puzzled by its haunting 
suggestion of the soap opera—a mystery which was solved 
upon learning that Jackson had written soap operas for a 
number of years before he hit the jackpot with The Lost 
Weekend. The Outer Edges may, indeed, be the result of 
his frustration in those years for, as you will realize from 
the brief outline above, it is a soap opera that could never 
have reached the air waves. Edith Fowke 


ITALY IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR: Marshal 
Badoglio; Oxford; pp. 234; $3.25. 

PRIVATE ANGELO: Eric Linklater; June reprint of The 
Reprint Society of Canada, Ltd.; pp. 272. 


A mischievous Fate brought these two volumes up for 
review at the same time. The precise ratiocination of Pietro 
Badoglio’s apologia is intended to illuminate the events 
whch caused Italy to lose her place in the sun and to 
become a beleaguered pawn in Allied wartime diplomacy. 
Private Angelo is the archetypal Italian, trapped in this 
web of circumstance, and his picaresque adventures are a 
witty and ‘satirical mimicry of the occasion of Badoglio’s 
solemn threnody. 

The Italian Marshal’s book does not present a rounded 
picture of the author himself, especially since he does not 
treat of his conduct of the Abyssinian campaign, upon 
which, I believe, he was complimented by Chamberlain 
during the latter’s visit to Rome, in 1939. Ethiopia was, 
after all, Mussolini’s prelude scherzando, and I am under the 
impression that the original Italian version of this work did 
deal with aspects of that campaign, which was followed 
by the British Government with open annoyance and, as 
it would seem now, concealed admiration. Badoglio treats 
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of Mussolini’s pig-headed entrance into the late war with 
a miserably equipped land and air force, and of the 
author’s part in the Duce’s subsequent deposition and the 
Armistice. A good deal of the book elaborates on the 
miseries attendant upon Badoglio’s formation, under Allied 
orders, of the Brindisi Government. From what I can re 
member of that government, its main purpose must have 
been to sit around looking democratic, but Badoglio took 
his work seriously, and hence labored away at reconstruction 
and reorganization in the face of a withering cloud of 
frustrating suspicion and distrust. His innocent friendly 
overture to a Russian representative in Italy brought the 
wrath of the Allied Governments on his head, and almost 
everything he did was anathema to the moth-eaten remnants 
of Italian politics scattered here and there about the land. 
The book is worth reading as the record of a struggle for 
constitution when the world was too busy organizing mayhem 
to revert to the peacetime embarrassment of being con- 
stitutional. 

The mess from which Badoglio was attempting to ex- 
tricate his nation was bound to result in what Professor 
Toynbee may allow me to call the promiscuity of disintegra- 
tion. Private Angelo serves in the Italian, German and 
British armies, unwillingly in every case, and, lacking the 
dono di coraggio, makes up for the deficiency in generous 
doses of Italian patience and hope. His wife bears him, 
to his extreme discomfiture, a British and a Moorish baby, 
the first out of sympathy, the latter out of necessity, and 
his mistress brings herself and her Polish baby to swell his 
household. Linklater heaps all the vicissitudes of the age 
on Angelo’s shoulders, interspersed with amusing analyses 
of the particular qualities of each of the occupying forces; 
he portrays the whimsical acclimatization of the Italians to 
a situation which Badoglio labored to prevent, but which 
is certainly an inevitable product of occupation. The Reprint 
Society is to be commended for its choice of a novel which 
is both an astute and witty work and a memorial of Italy 
in World War II. G. J. Wood. 


YEARS OF VICTORY, 1802-1812: Arthur Bryant; The 
Reprint Society of Canada; pp. 529. 

In this sequel to The Years of Endurance, which dealt 
with Britain’s struggle with Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France prior to the Peace of Amiens, Mr. Arthur Bryant 
has achieved something of a tour de force because of his 
mastery of the intricate detail of the manoeuvres and engage- 
ments that marked the renewal of the struggle after 1804. 
At the same time he has preserved a sense of the strategy 
of the war as a whole and of the geographical and military 
conditions of victory, although he perhaps sometimes over- 
strains the undoubted analogies between the wars of Na- 
poleon and Hitler. His disregard of the social conditions 
which, if improved, might have made for greater national 
strength in the days of trial, is not due to his lack of 
knowledge of the distressed state of large masses of the 
British people. Thus he holds the view, frequently found 
among conservative persons during the recent war, that 
economic and social reform should wait until the world has 
been freed from tyranny, sometimes with the hope that what 
can be put off indefinitely may never come about. Mr. 
Bryant does not suggest that Britain’s war effort would 
have been more effective if more Britons had been able to 
look forward to freedom from domestic oppression as well 
as from foreign tyranny. On the other hand he does justice 
to men like Nelson and Wellington whose endurance and 
devotion to duty contributed in no small measure to Britain’s 
final triumph. 


He reaffirms what has long been understood by students 
of the subject, that the “distant storm-beaten ships” prov- 
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ided a mobile base. for the task forces sent to crack Na- 
poleon’s outer ring of defences and thus more than offset 
his advantage of interior lines. The. opening chapters are 
largely devoted to the exercise of sea-power, and reveal the 
sources of British mastery of that element in spite of the 
obstructionism of politicians and wayward public abuse. It 
is easier for the layman, not versed in the techniques of 
combat, to visualize the movements of ships than of detach- 
ments of troops of all kinds and sizes over terrain that must 
be familiar only to the specialist. 

The reader can see that the author knows his way about 
the maze even though he cannot always follow himself. Mr. 
Bryant, however, does not leave his reader lost forever, but 
extricates him eventually by a quick change of scene or an 
arresting and sometimes amusing anecdote. The description 
of the atrocities committed by the French heightens the 
“realism” of the work, but to interpret them as products of 
the Revolution is surely to overlook the brutalizing in- 
fluences of the Old Regime that brought on that event, and 
to mar to this extent what is within limits a fine piece of 
historical reconstruction. A. G. Bailey. 


THE TOWN BELOW, a novel of Quebec; translated by 
Samuel Putnam; Reynal and Hitchcock; pp. 302; 
$3.00. 

This first novel by a young French-Canadian shows vigor, 
honesty, and feeling; its most serious lack is precision, both 
in perception and in style. Some of the obscurity is the fault 
of the translation, which is of “the pen of my gardener’s 
aunt” calibre; Mr. Putnam not only translates “les flics” 
as “the gendarmes,” but without turning a hair produces 
sentences like “Of an evening, in speaking of cuffs received 
at school, the elders would tell how when they were young 
they had routed the brothers with their inkwells.” 

Lemelin deals with the mental flounderings of adolescence 
with an intensity which suggests that he himself is just one 
breathless jump ahead of his characters in emotional matur- 
ity; deathbeds fascinate him, and he disposes of his weak- 
lings (and his plot) by killing them off with unmistakeable, 
though unconscious, relish; being young, he is at the same 
time rhetorical, stagey, and sincere. His bitterness is directed 
against clerics as individuals, rather than against the Church 
itself as an institution; he sounds less like a genuine revolu- 
tionary than a temporary Quixote, tilting at windmills out 
of sheer high spirits. The Town Below is, in intention, a 
serious novel; it deserves to be read because it mirrors one 
of our important social phenomena: a group of young twen- 
tieth century Canadians whose attitudes are curiously nine- 
teenth century; and because Lemelin himself, writing as 
honestly as he knows how, has avoided the commoner clichés 
of current magazine fiction. D.H.M. 


THE FIRST FRONTIER: R. V. Coleman; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; pp. xiii, 458; $4.50. 

During the past generation much excellent research and 
writing upon the social and cultural history of America has 
been done. Drawing on these works, with many of which 
Mr. Coleman as publisher has been associated, the author of 
The First Frontier has produced a chatty history of the early 
stages of American colonial development. Designed for the 
“busy man’ this book avoids academic impedimenta except 
for a useful bibliography at the close. It is gossipy in tone, 
and emphasizes the way people lived, what they did and 
thought rather than political issues. A decidedly debunking 
attitude is taken toward the religious aims and pretensions of 
the New England Puritans. The reader gets the impression 
that Mr. Coleman breathes a sigh of relief when he reaches 
the reign of merry King Charles II at the end of his book. 
Possibly he would rather have written a history of the days 
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of that easy-going monarch. It is a readable book but some 
of the stories, and many of the assumptions need to be 
savored with a grain of salt. Richard M. Saunders. 


NEHRU ON GANDHI: Longmans, Green & Co. (John 
Day); pp. 150; $2.50. 

The John Day Publishing Company has, with his per- 
mission, gone through the books and speeches of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and extracted from them the many passages in which 
he has discussed the life and mind of Gandhi. These passages 
the publishers have arranged in the order of events in 
Gandhi’s life. The result is an illuminating commentary 
on the development of Gandhi’s mind and his work for 
human freedom over a period of fifty years—from the first 
application of non-violent strategy in South Africa in the 
1890’s to the day of his assassination last February. 

Nehru is Gandhi’s foremost disciple, but he has never 
been an uncritical one; he has never hesitated to set down 
his doubts and misgivings about the master’s policies. This 
small book then serves admirably in two ways: it introduces 
the reader to the greatest personality of our time and it 
whets his appetite for the fine book from which the passages 
about Gandhi have been drawn. Carlyle King. 


IS EVOLUTION PROVED: H. S. Shelton, and Douglas 
Dewar; McClelland & Stewart; pp. 346; $5.00. 

Two men, both with some zoological training, indulge 
in a controversial correspondence over the question: Is 
Evolution Proved? Essentially a nineteenth century ques- 
tion, it is argued mainly against a nineteenth century back- 
ground. This is particularly apparent in the aridity of the 
discussion of experimental evidence for evolution, a chapter 
that belongs almost entirely to the twentieth century. 

The structure of the book precludes an integrated ex- 
position of the positive evidence for evolution; positive 
evidence against it is‘lacking. A good deal of space is 
wasted by the admission of several letters of rebuttal in 
each chapter. These usually descend to triviality and tedium, 
sometimes to acrimony. In spite of the handicaps the evi- 
dence as initially presented is probably sufficient to allow 
the intelligent reader to reach a decision on the main issues. 
Possibly the chief interest in the book lies in its revelation 
of the unalterable convictions and the teleological convolu- 
tions of thought that make an anti-evolutionist. 


Dorothy F. Forward. 
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